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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——<——— 

EFORE the next issue of the Spectafor is in the hands of 
our readers the polls will be in full swing, and the 
general result of the elections indicated, though not decided. 
We have expressed elsewhere our fear that abstentions may 
injure the Unionists, and urged that even at the eleventh 
hour the Prime Minister should give clear and specific 
assurances to the country in regard to Cabinet reconstruc- 
tion, and thus deprive the Opposition of their only really 
effective weapon at the polls,—the allegation that those who 
vote Unionist are giving a blank cheque to the old Cabinet, and 
abandoning all power tosecure greater administrative efliciency. 
Assurances as to reconstruction are dueto the party and the 
nation, and under ordinary circumstances the failure to give 
them might reasonably be followed by the protest of absten- 
tion. As it is, however, the risk of placing in power the 
tangled groups which make up the Liberal party is one too 
serious to be encountered. Such a result might mean a 
Majaba settlement in South Africa. Unionist voters, then, 
who care for the welfare of the nation and of the Empire, no 
matter how strongly they may feel about reconstruction, must 
go to the polls and vote for the Unionist candidate. They 
can, however, make, and should make, every possible effort 
to induce the candidates they support to give personal 
assarances that in the event of victory they will see that 
the views of the voters on the question of reconstruction are 

brought home to the Unionist leaders. , 


The week has been full of the noise of manifestoes and of 
great speeches by party leaders, but we can only deal with two 
ofthe most important manifestoes. Lord Salisbury’s address 
to the electors, a most able document, is practically an appeal 
against abstention. He insists that the one object of the 
elector should be to use his vote to bring about the result he 
desires to obtain. That sounds like a truism, but if the 
elections “fail to produce a Parliament fitted to deal with 
the emergency of the time, it can only be because the truism 
is neglected.” Competent prophets believe the Unionists to 
be threatened with many abstentions, but if these take place 
the elector will only have stultified himself and his special 
views. Lord Salisbury, after dwelling on the need for obtain- 
ing a Unionist majority in order that the South African 
policy of the nation may be firm and continuous, points out 
that in order to carry effective Army reform a strong 
Unionist Government is also essential. On Chinese affairs, 
owing to the co-operation with other Powers, he is 
obliged to be reticent, but the matter is one of great com- 
plexity. Lord Salisbury ends with the declaration that 
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ment is strong only in votes. “In other respects it is the 
weakest that I can recollect.” “Nor could I support a 
Government which has neglected that social legislation for 
which the country calls and to which it was pledged; which 
bas so managed foreign affairs as to alienate all foreign 
nations while keeping our own in a hurricane of dis- 
quietude and distrust, and which by its want of mili- 
tary foresight and preparation exposed this country tc 
humiliations unparalleled in our history since the American 
War.” Lord Rosebery goes on to declare that neither 
in social legislation nor in administrative reform—“more 
especially at the War Office ”—is there anything to be hoped 
from the present Government. Lord Rosebery grossly ex- 
aggerates the weakness and the mistakes of the present 
Government, but we fear his words will have a bad effect on 
many voters in view of the failure of the Government to give 
any pledges in regard to reconstruction. Electors will have 
it dinned into their ears by the skilful electioneerers on the 
other side that it is no use to say that the Government 
are going to make a fresh start, for they will not even admit 
that there is any need for reforming the Cabinet. 


Mr. Goschen has addressed a letter to the electors of St. 
George’s, Hanover Square, telling them that after thirty-seven 
years of almost continuous Parliamentary life he does not mean 
to seek re-election, and that he will retire from the Admiralty 
as well as from the House of Commons. It is presumed that he 
will be raised to the Peerage, but no statement has been made 
as to whether he will remain in the Cabinet. That Mr. 
Goschen has worked with the utmost devotion at the 
Admiralty during the past five years cannot possibly be 
doubted, and there is no reason why he should be lost to the 
Ministry, even though he has wisely determined to give up 
what is perhaps the most arduous oflice in the Administration. 
In any case, the country owes Mr. Goschen a deep debt of 
gratitude. No Unionist can ever forget the splendid pluck 
and vigour with which he fought the Unionist battle in the 
old days. His political record is in every way a worthy one, 
and he has not gained without deserving it the respect of the 
whole political world. 





One of the most unfortunate features of the General 
Election from the wider national point.of view has been the 
dead-set made against Mr. Chamberlain, and the monstrously 
unfair attempts to represent him as the evil genius of 
the present Government. This procedure has tended to 
deprive the electors of all sense of perspective in the fight, 
and to make Mr. Chamberlain appear as a party bugbear, not 
a statesman to be criticised and defended on his merits. The 
result of these grossly exaggerated and grossly unjust attacks 
upon a Minister who, whatever his faults, has been a faithful 
and zealous public servant, has been to make sane and sober 
discussion of his actions practically impossible. We, for 
example, think him open to criticism on several points, but when 
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he is being slandered as if he were a pickpocket, men witb 
any sense of justice or any feeling for-the decencies of public 
life can only be silent: At present Mr. Chamberlain cannot 
be criticised, even as regards matters where he has acted 
unwisely, because of the partisan malignity with which he 
has been assailed. That is the inevitable result of the spirit 
of detraction gone mad which possesses a portion of the 
Opposition. As “A.J. C.” says in verse in another column, 
the extreme section of the Opposition seem determined to 
subordinate every interest, national and Imperial, to the one 
ignoble object of “giving Joe a fall.” We may note, how- 
éver, to their honour, that the Liberal leaders, even though 
so strongly opposed to Mr. Chamberlain as, for example, 
Sir William Harcourt, Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Sir 
Edward Grey, and Mr. Asquith and Mr. Morley, have abso- 
lutely refused to make any reference to, or to encourage, thr 
baser sort of attacks made against Mr. Chamberlain’s persona! 
honour. 


The war news during the past week has been wholly good. 
General Ian Hamilton reached Komati Poort, the place where 
the Delagoa Railway line enters Portuguese territory, on 
Wednesday, and ample supplies are being forwarded to our 
troops from Lourenco Marques, This means that the Boers 
can get no more supplies, while we can have everything we 
want direct from the coast. Other events of importance 
which have taken place at the front during the week are the 
entry of large numbers of Boers into Portuguese territory 
and their surrender to the authorities there, the capture 
‘of large stocks of Boer sheep and cattle and ammunition, 
and lastly, the discovery of a number of Boer guns. General 
Hamilton found in the Crocodile River amongst others two 
12-pounders which belong to Q Battery Royal Horse 
Artillery, two 75mm. Creuzot guns, two din. Krupp 1895 
pattern, one 75mm. Vickers-Maxim quick-firing mounted 
gun, number D 4,541, two “ Pom-Poms,” one 7-pr. r.m.l. 
mountain gun, and three muzzle-loading mountain guns, 
hexagonal-bore. There are probably ot!er guns buried, 
like the body of Attila, in river graves. It is stated 
‘that most of the guns are destroyed, but we may hope 
not beyond repair, for the Boers were real connoisseurs in 
artillery and never bought a bad weapon. Lord Roberts has 
wisely decided not to fix a date for his return, but that the 
war is practically over is clear. We may add that on Friday 
news was received that General Settle has relieved the small 
garrison besieged at Schweizerrenneke after an engagement 
in which the Boers suffered heavy loss. The Boer leader was 
captured. 


The sitnation in China should be a great deal clearer next 
week, when Count von Waldersee will have reached Pekin and 
received his final instructions. At present opinion is only 
bewildered by rumours, some of which, we are convinced, are 
Chinese in ultimate origin, and intended to sow discord 
among the Powers. Under these circumstances we can only 
‘state with all reserve our general impression, which is that 
Count von Waldersee, acting for Germany, but with the 
approval of Great Britain, France, and Japan, will formulate 
at Pekin the demands essential to secure reparation for the 
‘past and safety for the future. The precise character of 
‘those demands is still unknown, but they will certainly 
include the execution or banishment of a limited number of 
notables responsible for recent outrages, a moderate in- 
demnity, and some plan for ensuring to Europe constant and 
safe access to the actual ruler of China. These demands will 
be refused, and the Allies will then seize the Chinese Fleet, 
and proceed to one or other of the measures of coercion dis- 
cussed elsewhere, leaving it to China to declare war or not at 
her discretion. This, we say, is the probable course of events, 
but in China it is not always the probable that happens. The 
one thing we hold to be certain is that the Imperial Court 
intends to resist. 


The Chinese Government has, it is asserted, taken three 
steps this week, all of which show a determination to continue 
their resistance. Prince Tuan, the Prince of the Blood who 
has been leader in the recent movement, has been appointed 
under some title or other which Chinamen understand, head 
of the Executive. Pekin has been officially declared a city 
desecrated by the foreigner, and Segaa or Sian in Shensi, the 
ancient metropolis of China, seven huudred miles from any coast 


bas been proclaimed the future capital of the 
Edict has warned the Viceroys that they must contin 

war on the foreigner under penalty of death. It jg —- the 
also that fresh levies have been made; and that the — 
been ordered to assemble in two provinces,—that is nah it 
for the protection of the Court, and in Pechilj for a se 
attempt to regain Pekin as soon as the cold makeg ue 
cation with the coast more difficult. It is fancied that via 
the railway cut, swarms of soldiers attacking from all aide 

and the people of Pekin in insurrection from hunger the 
old capital may be recovered. This is not, it wai be 
remembered, a European war, but a war like that of the 
Mexicans against Cortez, in which the defending general, 
are willing to expend a hundred for one. 


Empire, Ay 


The weakest points in the position of the Allies are that 
in December the entrances to Taku will be frozen, that the 
collection of supplies and munitions will be costly and slow 
and that there is in Europe a strong undercurrent of dislike 
to a war with such uncertain possibilities. In Germany it 
is believed that the Reichstag will object strongly to tho 
expenditare ; in France all parties are asking what France 
is to get even if the Allies are successful; and in England 
there is a singular absence of enthusiasm for any special 
policy in China. The people do not understand that country, 
and for the present are satiated with war. These feelings will 
probably only embarrass without arresting the Governments, 
but they tend to make action irresolute, to favour too much 
discussion, and to encourage the Chinese, who, though seni. 
barbarians, are well informed of what passes, and shrewd 
to take advantage of any hesitations. Were it not that 
William II. is absolutely determined to avenge his Ambas. 
sador, there might even now bea deadlock. He is moving 
forward, but everybody else is considering. 


The Asiatic Department of the Russian F oreign Office 
fails, we fear, to hold its generals well in hand. It is asserted 
from many quarters that General Gribsky, in command of 
the district of which Blagovestschenk is the chief town, in. 
dignant at the Chinese invasion, and probably suspecting 
collusion between his assailants and the Chinese civil popula. 
tion, after repelling the soldiers, let his troops loose on the 
unarmed people. The troops, who in that region are for the 
most part half savage, commenced a general massacre so 
extensive that the fish of the Amur died of eating the dead 
bodies. He then issued a proclamation declaring that the 
Chinese bank of the Amur had become Russian, and threaten- 
ing death to all who resisted. The same savage policy was 
also followed at Newchwang. We do not doubt that the 
Russians have had terrible provocation, the Chinese having 
secretly planned and executed the massacre of the unarmed 
employes of the railway; but war of this kind, which includes 
women and children, is wholly opposed not only to Christianity 
but to every principle of civilisation. The excuse put forward, 
we see, is that it was necessary to move the Chinese, and as 
they would not go force was employed; but it is totally 
inadequate. If the Czar wishes to govern Manchuria in 
peace he must choose for generals men who understand that 
terrorism of this kind destroys their moral claim to rule, and 
justifies in Chinese eyes their own barbarities. 


A greatevent has occurred in Paris. Under circumstances 
detailed elsewhere, M. Loubet invited all the Mayors of the 
thirty-six thousand communes of France to a banquet in the 
Tuileries Gardens. It was thoroughly understood that all 
who accepted the invitation announced in doing so their 
adhesion to the Republic, but to the consternation of the 
Reactionaries twenty-two thousand Mayors attended the 
entertainment. Of the remaining fourteen thousand, two 
thousand at least were, it is said, either sick, or shy, or too 
poor to pay the half railway fares and their own lodgings 
and waintenance in Paris for two days. The dinner, for 
which preparations had to be made of a colossal kind, each 
guest, for one detail, being expected to drink a bottle of wine, 
passed off without the smallest confusion, and, as few could 
hear the President’s voice, each Mayor was provided with a 
copy of the speech. They, in fact, checked the scene from 
the libretto, but the applause at telling passages was none 
the less enthusiastic. The impression made by the sceneis 
said to have been profound, the presence of the guests, each 








one of whom was the elected representative of his neighbour- 
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4, being recognised as an informal plebiscite, and it will, 


i i state to restore 
+. ig believed, encourage the Council of S te t 
Colonel Picquart to his grade, that act of bare justice having 


already been determined on. 


The speech is unusual from the heartiness with which it 
approves the Republic aud the absence of any military 
me After a gracefal allusion to the fact that he had 
hioneelf been a Mayor, the President marked the national 
character of the gathering, and its assurance of renewed 
co-operation in the work of pacification and progress 
“which the will of the representatives of the people has 
confided to us.” He extolled the Revolation, and though 
admitting that some of its institutions might be modified, 
asserted that the Republic was unassailable. {ts “ principles 
are the glory and the honour of France.” Their duty was to 
realise them more every day. “ We remain faithful to the spirit 
of the Revolution because our patriotism is equal to our love 
for the Republic,” and “ we will accomplish to the end our 
mandate without hesitation or weakness.” This Ministry of 
M. Waldeck-Rousseau has turned out a strong one, though 
General de Gulliffet has resigned, and it may perbaps enjoy an 
unexpected duration. It is certainly the best France has had 
for many years. 

The Church Congress opened on Tuesday morning at 
Newcastle. Dr. Jacob, the Bishop of Newcastle, who delivered 
the inaugural address, after some preliminary remarks on the 
growth of Tyneside in the century, and the history of the 
See and its endowment, passed in review the various subjects 
chosen for discussion during the week, and briefly indicated 
the spirit which should govern their debates. He held that 
the question of the higher criticism of the Old Testament 
should be bravely faced, and laid down the two great principles 
which they must grasp in dealing with the question to what bad 
the Reformation committed the Church of England. These 
were the entire continuity in doctrine and Apostolic order of 
the Church of to-day with the Church of Apostolic times, and 
the “ absolute legitimacy, nay, the painful necessity, of that 
claim of national rights, that reversion to primitive doctrines 
and practices, that assertion of the supremacy of the Word 
of God, which we associate with the Reformation.” As for 
the question of concerted action by the Church, he declared 
that the discussion practically resolved itself into the best way 
of securing the representation of the laity,—not of a few 
laymen of ecclesiastical tendencies, but of the rank-and-file 
of the laity of the Church. Autonomy was the leading 
practical problem for the Church to solve, and autonomy 
implied the real representation of clergy and laity in parish, 
diocese, Province, and Church. 





The death of Marshal Martinez Campos on September 23rd 
is a severe blow to the Queen-Regent of Spain and the 
Royalist Conservatives. Though probably not a great 
general, he was a capable one, as he showed when he defeated 
the Carlists in 1876, and the confidence of the Army in him 
after that event was so great that his support made Ministry 
after Ministry tolerably safe. He seldom took office himself, 
disliking political work, but every one who wished to attack 
the Bourbon Monarchy knew that he would at last have to 
reckon with the Marshal, and usually shrank from doing it, 
He was a statesman in his way, though not an original man, 
and though he fuiled in Cuba because the Ministry could 
not bring itself to concede the Home-rule he promised, the 
Army adhered to him, and his name shielded the dynasty 
from the fary roused by the loss of all colonial dominion. 
As ultimate power belongs in Spain to the Army, his dis- 
appearance might shake the throne, but that we fancy all 
Spaniards are now disposed to await the accession of 
Alfonso XIII. in 1904, and see whether there is in him the 
capacity to bea King. The majority of Spaniards are not 
Royalists and not Republicans, but are men anxious to be 
governed well, and, on the whole, disposed to trust Royal 
personages rather than “ plain men.” 


The Vienna correspondent of the Times reports a remark- 
able speech by Count Albert Apponyi to his Hungarian 
constituents. He dissuaded them from seeking a revision of 
the Ausgleich, or, indeed, quarrelling with Austria in any 
way. There seemed to be anarchy coming on the other side 
of the Leitha, and a revision of the Ausgleich might thea be 








necessary, but in any case Hungary would remain indepen. 
dent, for that independence made her the. backbone of the 
Empire, and a great guarantee of European peace. His idea 
is evidentdy that while the Hapsburgs are Kings of Hungary 
they can await developments in Austria with a good 
deal of calmness, and, provided Hungary herself is not 
affected, can sooner or later establish a working system of 
administration. There is probably much truth in that view, 
but what an advance it marks from the state of affairs in 
1848, when the grand danger of the Hapsburg Monarchy was 
the hostility of Hungary, and the grand object of the Emperor 
was to use Austria to destroy Hungarian independence. If 
the Irish Home-rulers knew their business, it is Hungary they 
would quote, not Norway, as their exemplar. 


No one interested in Army reorganisation should miss 
Dr. Conan Doyle’s admirable paper on “Some Military 
Lessons of the War” in the October Cornhill. The first and 
greatest lesson of all is “ that there must be no more leaving 
of the Army to the professional soldier and to the official. 
but that the general public must recognise that the defence 
of the Empire is not the business of a single warrior caste, 
but of every able-bodied citizen.’ Another is to eliminate 
the useless soldiers and increase the pay of the useful ones, 
for as Dr. Doyle pertinently asks, “if a man is not a dead 
shot with a rifle, what is the use of carrying him seven 
thousand miles in order to place him in the firing line?” It 
is in regard to mounted troops, however, that the chief 
reforms must be carried out. The Army of the future, 
Dr. Doyle urges, must be drawn from a higher class 
than at present, and better paid—“we must insure that 
instead of the recruiting-sergeant seeking the man, the man 
must seek the recruiting-sergeant.” 


The special correspondent of the Times at the French 
manceuvres, writing in Tuesday’s issue, condemns in no un- 
certain language the methods adopted by generals and 
umpires alike. “In spite of South Africa and its lessons, 
the idea is prevalent in the French Army, and rules its 
training, that there is only one factor in warfare. That is 
infantry advance.” And again: “The success of an opera- 
tion seemed to be decided in favour of the officer who could 
hurl the largest mass to destruction in the shortest time.” 
In other words, the French Colonels habitually marched their 
battalions in mass to the attack at a range of 1,200 yards. 
In brief, he notes perfunctory scouting, disinclination to take 
cover, and the refusal to admit the effectiveness of long- 
range rifle fire amongst the weak points of the mancuvres. 
To judge from the mediwval methods adopted, even the sorely 
criticised Salisbury Plain mancuvres would not suffer by 
comparison with taose recently held by the French. It is 
evident that the French, the excellence of whose ordnance 
was s0 conclusively proved in South Africa, are in no humour 
to profit in their turn from the tactical lessons they might 
have learned from the Boers. 


Mr. Dooley’s observations ‘‘ On the Troubles of a Candi- 
date,” though prompted by the Presidential Election, will be 
read with appreciation by British M.P.’s, or would-be M.P.’s. 
The campaign, observes Mr. Dooley, is doing as well as could 
be expected. He pictures Mr. Bryan’s chairman calling to one 
of his trusty henchmen and saying: “ Mike, put on a pigtail 
an’ a blue shirt, an’ take a dillygation iv Chinnymen out to 
Canton [Mr. McKinley’s residence] an’ congrathlate Mack 
on th’ murder iv mission’ries in China.” Similarly Mr. 
Mark Hanna, Mr. McKinley’s right-hand man, “rings f’r his 
sicrety and bids him call up an empl’ymint agency an’ have a 
dillygation iv Jesuites dhrop in at Lincoln (Mr. Bryan’s 
headquarters] with a message fr’m th’ Pope proposin’ to 
bur-rn all Protestant churches the night befure iliction.” Mr. 
Dooley dwells feelingly on the sufferings endured by the 
candidates by being perpetually photographed “ with wondher- 
ful boardin’-house smiles.” ‘* Glory be!” he adds, “what a 
relief ’twill be f’r wan iv thim to raysume permanently th’ 
savage or fam’ly breakfast face th’ mornin’ afther iliction! 
mee 8% Tis th’ day afther iliction I’d like f’r to be a 
candydate, Hiunissy, no matther how it wint.” 


Bank Rate, 4 per cent. 
New Consols (24) were on Friday 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DANGER OF ABSTENTION. 


FORTNIGHT ago, and before the Dissolution was 
announced, we, as convinced Unionists and sup- 
porters of the Government and its general policy, urged on 
the Ministry the necessity for Cabinet reconstruction prior 
to an appeal tothe people. We pointed out that this course 
was absolutely necessary to prevent abstentions. We urged, 
that is, that there were thousands of electors who, rightly 
or wrongly, were not willing to give a blank cheque to the 
present Cabinet, and who wanted to be assured before 
the Election took place that there would be a recon- 
struction of the Cabinet, and a public guarantee be thus 
given that the Administration would be reinvigorated and 
placed on a more businesslike footing. At first our 
demand was regarded as ‘impracticable,’ ‘impertinent,’ 
‘visionary, and what not, and even sinister and ‘ unac- 
countable’ motives were sought to account for a proposal 
which, of course, had in reality one aim, and one 
aim only,—the strengthening at the polls of the only 
party which we believe can under present circumstances 
be safely trusted with the management of the nation’s 
affairs. This attitude of indifference to, or even amuse- 
ment at, our ‘absurd proposal’ has, however, passed 
away, and in view of the facts that have been forced 
upon men’s minds by news from the constituencies, we 
now find in many quarters, and all of them quarters which 
cannot possibly be suspected of disloyalty to the Unionist 
party or Government, strong expressions of opinion in 
favour not only of reconstruction, but of pledges as to 
reconstruction being given before the polls, For example, 
the Dai/y Mail in a leading article on Thursday, headed 
“Why Electors are Apathetic,’ speaks in the plainest 
terms as to the need for reconstruction. The Daily Mail, 
after dwelling upon the proofs of apathy, finds the 
reasons for that apathy to be two. First it places the 
belief in many quarters that the Election is a fore- 
gone conclusion. ‘Secondly, and far more important, 
is the annoyance which exists within the ranks of the 
Imperialist party. Unionist voters, staunch hitherto, are 
telling candidates on all sides that they will not go to 
the poll merely to return what is known as ‘ the old lot.’” 
Something more, the Dai/y Mail declares, is required by 
the country than mere general promises of reform. 
“The Government. must give the electors something 
besides pious assurances and the honeyed taik of miuor 
luminaries. In a word, the nation ought to know 
the name of the man who is going to reorganise our 
Army.” After dwelling upon the ineffectiveness of 
the War Office under the present régime, it con- 
tinues :—‘“ The resignation of Mr. Goschen, a hard- 
working Minister, to make way, it is to be presumed, for 
@ younger and more expert organiser, has suggested that 
other and more needful resignations are to come.” 
Until, continues the Daily Mail, the country feels sure 
that the right men are going to be put in the 
right place, ‘‘ neither the feeling that anything is bett-r 
than government by a Campbell-Bannerman and a Har- 
court, nor the admiration so generally felt for the splendid 
and courageous fight which Mr. Chamberlain is making,” 
will suffice to arouse the electorate. In a word, “the 
Government, the leaders of the Imperialist party, must 
first do their duty fearlessly and remorselessly by giving 
us a capable Administration. Then they can call upon 
the voter with effect to do his duty in his turn. There 
must be not merely apologetics and promises; action is 
required to show that Imperialism is in deadly earnest in 
the cause of the Empire. The policy of keeping in office 
the men who have failed in the past can only help the 
Little Englanders; that it is helping and encouraging 
them no one who is at all behind the scenes of the present 
Election campaign can doubt.” That these words are 
to a very great extent true no one will deny who 
has taken the trouble to find out the state of opinion 
among the electors, we will not say in a constituency 
where a specially eager party fight is taking place, 
as, say, in Oldham, but in ordinary and normal con- 
stituencies. 
Another example of the trend of public opinion among 
even the most thoroughgoing Conservatives is to be found 





in the (*/obe, The (lobe of Tuesday in an shleand oe 
perately written article dwells almost as strongly pac 
more in detail than the Da/y Vail on the necessity for a 
reconstruction of the Cabinet. “ It is not likely, oa si 
possible,” it says, “that exactly the same distribution of 
public offices will continue.” The Globe goes on to ca 
out that “an occasional infusion of new blood is ag i 

tial to the vitality and to the usefulness of the Ciadines » 
to that of a Board of Directors or of the Bench of Tudesn 
Men who were in full vigour five years ago may rel 
claim to be shifted to less onerous posts; in some Cases 
the round peg has been set in the square hole, “ik 
measure of readjustment is as salutary as it is neces. 
sary.’ With this we are in entire agreement, ag ae 
with the further declaration that times are too critical 
ior the country to be content with anything short 
of the very best and strongest Cabinet that can be got 
together. There are plenty of good men available, but 
experience has shown “ that the experiment of so large q 
Cabinet has not been satisfactory, and the country would 
gladly see a return to the earlier practice.” The very best 
administrator we have should, we are told, be sent to the 
War Office. As to the need for separating the Foreign 
Office from the Premiership, and so securing a real Prime 
Minister, the G/oje speaks with an earnestness and a 
sense of responsibility that are strongly marked. Tho 
enormous difficulties of the post of Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs render it, says the (/ole, eminently undesirable 
that it should be any longer held conjointly with another 
office. ‘Lord Salisbury has rendered services to the 
nation and to the world which the present generation 
hardly recognises at their full value, but to which 
posterity will do ample justice. The Unionist party 
desire no higher reward than to be allowed to continua 
to serve under Lord Salisbury. While he lives they can 
own no other leader. At the same time, the demands of 
foreign affairs cannot fail to withdraw him in some 
degree from that general superintendence of the Cabinet 
which is the essential duty of a Prime Minister.” The 
significance of these words will be seen to be very great 
when we remember that the (love is one of the most 
loyal and consistent supporters of the present Government, 
No one couid possibly accuse it of wavering in its loyalty 
to the Unionist party. 

In truth, the more loyal an organ of public opinion is to 
the Unionist party the more strongly will it urge the need 
of reconstruction. It is, we believe, of the utmost im- 
portance to the causes with which all thoughtful Unionists 
are concerned—z.¢., those of the Union, of a sound settle- 
ment in South Africa, and of administrative efliciency— 
that the Unionist party should be returned in full strength. 
But the only certain way to secure this result is to make it 
clear that reconstruction will take place, and to announce 
the general lines on which it will be carried out. If that 
were done even now, and at the eleventh hour, it would pre- 
vent thousands of abstentions. Unionists, though dissatis- 
fied, would feel justified in giving a newly organised Cabinet 
an opportunity to do their best. It is the fear that we are 
to have the Cabinet, the old Cabinet, and nothing but the 
old Cabinet that takes the heart out of Unionist workers, 
We cannot ourselves defend those who contemplate absten- 
tion on these grounds, for we would infinitely sooner have 
an unreconstructed Cabinet than a Cawpbel!-Bannerman 
Cabinet or a balance of parties, but we cannot blind our- 
selves to the facts,—and one of them is that’ many 
Unionists do not realise the danger of abstention and must 
be given no sort of excuse for indulging in that fatal luxury. 
But it may be urged that though this is true enough in 
the abstract, the present circumstances do not permit ot 
reconstruction, and that, therefore, the risk of abstention, 
owing to no scheme of reconstruction being announced, 
must be endured. The circumstances that forbid recon- 
struction at present are said to be the General Election. 
If, it is urged, the Prime Minister were to reconstruct his 
Cabinet before the polls, he must offend a great many 
people. There are men who now expect office, but who 
would not and could not get it, and these men, it is insisted, 
would show their resentment, and so injure the party. 
But surely this is a very absurd argument. The men 
who were disappointed would be, for the most part, 
Members of the House of Commons, or rather at the 
moment Unionist candidates. But these men, however 
much disappointed, could not show their annoyance by 
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asking the electors not to vote for them. iy ag a . 
form of cutting off their noses to spite their faces whic 
dnot be expected. No doubt some men must be disap- 
ite but these disappointed men would be every bit 
as dangerous after as before the polling. Next, vague 
constitutional objections are urged, but these are clearly 
untenable, because we have already had one change in the 
Cabinet. What has been done by Mr. Goschen could be 
done in other cases. — Cabinet remaking is admittedly very 
difficult work, but itis not made easier by being postponed. 
Io fact, it is made harder. Now the Prime Minister can 
tell his colleagues that he must go to the country 
with a new team or be will be at a disadvantage, 
and no valid answer can be given to bim. After the 
olls the existing Cabinet Ministers can most reason- 
ably say :—‘ We have one and all received a new mandate 
at the elections, and there is no reason for any change. In 
fact, the verdict of the country is for the old Cabinet, and 
no new Cabinet can possibly receive so strong a sanction.” 
One other objection will, we foresee, be urged to the 
demand for reconstruction. It will be said that it is now 
far too late to do anything, and that, right or wrong, the 
Government must adhere to their policy of silence. We 
deny that it is too late, or, rather, we should say that 
though the announcement of reconstruction will be late, 
it will be better late than never. The mechanism of 
announcing reconstruction at this hour is not, we fully 
realise, easy, but it is by no means impossible for Lord 
Salisbury to find ways of communicating to the country 
the knowledge that certain members of the Govern- 
ment will retire altogether, that others, like Mr. Goschen, 
will not continue in their present offices, and that in the 
case of certain new men he will without delay take 
the Royal pleasure in regard to their appointment to 
important offices. We shall not attempt to indicate who 
are the men who ought to go, to say what changes of 
offices are advisable, and to speak of the new men available. 
That is not our business, but the business of the Prime 
Minister. We will only say that we are as strongly of 
opinion as ever that we must obtain a real Premier by 
separating the offices of Foreign Secretary and Prime 
Minister, and that Lord Salisbury must remain Premier. 
Let those who wish to realise what would be the prac- 
tical value of an announcement of the kind we have 
indicated, were it to be made by the Prime Minister even 
ou Monday, consider the effect in any one constituency. 
They will find, we venture to say, that the only really 
telling card played by the Liberal candidate is the accusa- 
tion of administrative inefficiency and Oabinet inertia. 
All his other points fall flat,—his Pro-Boerism, his per- 
sonal indictments of Mr. Chamberlain, his Home-rule 
zealotry, and his platitudes about doles to the landlord 
and the parson. When, however, he points out War 
Office muddles, insists that the Prime Minister does not 
oversee his gang properly, and asks pointedly what reason 
there is to suppose that things will be different in the 
coming Parliament, the Unionist elector begins to be 
stirred and the Unionist candidate to find himself in a 
difficulty. If only he could tell the electors that in sup- 
porting him they will not be voting for the old Cabinet, 
but for a substantially different and far more efficient one, 
he would have a thoroughly good answer to his opponent’s 
keenest strictures,and the balancing Unionist elector would 
be quite willing to say: ‘ Well, let’s give ’em another 
chance.’ As it is, he can only promise vaguely that things 
will be different, and is at once answered by the other side 
with a ‘ Well, if they are going to be different, why should 
not Lord Salisbury say so? His not speaking shows that 
there's to be no change.’ Give the candidates the right 
to assure the electors on the word of the Premier that 
such and such men are going, and that such and such 
offices will be filled either by new men or by changes, and 
there is hardly a constituency in the country in which the 
Unionist poll will not be increased by seven or eight per cent. 
If the Premier remains obdurate and will not speak, 
there is only one thing to be done. Candidates must 
act on their own responsibility,and must pledge themselves 
to insist on reconstruction at all costs. If that is doue 
we shall no doubt obtain reconstruction, but in a way 
which will be peculiarly embarrassing to the Government 
and at a considerable sacrifice to party homogeneity. When, 
however, issues so serious are involved those results cannot 
be considered too minutely. At all costs abstention must be 


stopped, or we may be face to face with the terrible disaster 
of an equality of parties, and the Irish Members holding 
the balance. 





THE POWERS AND CHINA. 


¥7 E do not wonder at the hesitation manifested, both 
in Europe and America, at the determined pro- 
posal of the German Emperor. He may see his way 
clearly, though we doubt it, and Russia decidedly sees 
hers, but the remaining Powers, like the remaining peoples, 
are still a little bewildered. They all desire, like the 
Germans, to punish the unexampled outrage to which 
they have been subjected, but they do not see how to 
secure punishment for the Manchu Princes without a great 
war, from which they not unnaturally shrink. All the 
evidence obtainable points to two conclusions,—one, that the 
Chinese people are in no degree irritated by the conduct 
of their rulers, but, on the contrary, admire their energy ; 
and the other, that tnose rulers, having gathered some 
idea of the terms to be offered them, have resolved to 
continue the war. They are not discouraged yet. They 
think they can break up the Concert, make separate terms 
with America, Russia, and perhaps Japan, and then defy 
the remainder of the world. Having left Pekin, they have 
no dread of personal consequences while their subjects 
obey; they think China, as one of their diplomatists 
recently said, is too big to be conquered; and they con- 
ceive that if beaten they can make peace at any moment. 
The intermediate destruction of life and property makes 
no impression on their imaginations, and remembering 
the vastness of their dominion, they cannot conceive of 
circumstances under which they could not retreat. They in- 
struct their Ambassadors, therefore, to declare the German 
terms inadmissible; they order new levies to be raised, and 
to be concentrated for the defence of Segan; and they 
declare that city henceforward the capital of the Empire, 
Pekin “ having been desecrated” by the footsteps of the 
barbarian. It may be untrue, though it looks true, that 
a secret Edict has been issued threatening death to any 
Viceroy who shrinks from continuing the war, and that 
Li Hung Chang has given up his journey to Pekin because 
peace has become impossible; but it is almost certainly 
true that the Empress has assured the “ Boxers” of 
her impartiality between them and the Christians, that 
Prince Tuan has been placed at the head of the 
Administration, and that honest negotiations are as 
far off as ever. Prince Ching talks to Sir Robert 
Hart, and Li Hung Chang protests, and the Chinese 
Ambassadors demur and explain and threaten, but of 
any serious effort to make peace, or even to offer Chinese 
terms of peace, there is no one sign. There is the 
usual medley of semi-official statements from Berlin and 
Washington, of uutrustworthy rumours and counsels from 
Shanghai (where, apparently, everybody thinks himself 
a statesman), and of useless accounts of military move- 
ments from Pekin, but the only ascertained facts are 
these. America will do nothing until November 4th, the 
day of the Presidential Election, is overpast ; Russia will do 
nothing at any time, except complete the conquest of 
Manchuria; and Germany, Great Britain, France, and 
perhaps Japan, are at war with China in a just cause, 
What, then, are the Allies, thus reduced in number, to 
do? Clearly they must either coerce China or go. They 
cannot go on for ever maintaining armies on the other 
side of the world, or pretending to negotiate with bland 
plenipotentiaries who never recede an inch, or allowing the 
safety of European life in China, and therefore the safety 
of all trade, to be permanently suspended. The statesmen 
of Europe must act, and how to act perplexes and almost, 
bewilders them. They have not the tull support of their 
people, who in Germany are restless under the idea of new 
taxes,in France are obliged to think of Russia, and in this 
country are so imperfectly awake that in most electoral 
addresses all reference to China 1s omitted ; they are not 
quite agreed among themselves as to their objects ; and, 
above all, they are not clear as-to the plan of campaign 
that best suitsthe situation. It is possible that Count von 
Waldersee may have final instructions in his pocket, which 
he will reveal at Pekin, but at present opinion is distracted 
between several plans. (ne is to seize the ports and wait, 
as we originally suggested; but that seems to excite the 








jealousy of the Powers, and moreover, though in many 
respects a most sensible plan, is a doubtful method of 
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coercing a Power which takes no account of time, but 
would wait with smiling complacency half a century to 
get its own way. Another scheme, by no means so com- 
pletely out of the question as the public imagines, is to 
march on Segan itself in two expeditions, of which one 
would start from Pekin and march to the south-west, 
and another from Hankow and march to the north-west. 
That plan, if successful, might really make an impression 
on China, and if partition were resolved on it might be 
adopted ; but it would be enormously costly, it involves 
chances which the most far-sighted Minister cannot fore- 
see, and it would require a mutual confidence in the Allies 
of which Europe appears to be incapable. The third, and 
probably the most reasonable, is to hold Pekin and the 
country between it and the sea until the Chinese Court, 
wearied out, afraid of the permanent loss of North 
China — for Manchuria would go, and Korea, and 
probably Shantung—and. harassed by rebellions in 
all directions, finally submitted to the terms against 
which it is now in revolt. Even this plan is by no 
means an acceptable one. It involves expense, it in- 
cludes possibilities of discord among the Powers, and if 
the Manchus are doggedly obstinate it need not inevitably 
succeed. An octopus is not necessarily killed if a tentacle 
is cut off, and China is the octopus of Empires. 

But, we shall be asked, is there nothing, then, in the 
American argument that China, as an independent State, 
must be allowed to negotiate in her own way, and that 
the punishment of malefactors can be insisted on during 
the negotiations? We fear there is very little except 
retreat. It is clear from the determined resistance now 
offered that the Manchu group in whose hands are the 
destinies of China will not punish any one of importance. 
They are ready to stake the Empire rather than yield on that 
point, and no amount of negotiation will render them more 
amenable to pressure. They might promise to do so, but we 
know from experience what their promises are worth. The 
trial of the accused would be a Dreyfus trial ; if any one 


were condemned to death a substitute would be found ; and - 


as for degradation, that only means promotion to higher 
office in a distant province. If it is justice which is 
sought, the Judges must be Europeans; and we cannot 
but think that, gloomy as the outlook appears to be, it is 
better to seek justice first, at least until we know that 
in the mysterious providence of God it is unattainable 
by human means. A dozen paths may open if we are 
only firm. To yield before we know that success is hope- 
less seems to us a desertion of the victims, a derogation 
of dignity, and a dangerous blow to all safe intercourse 
with China. Grand as a shop may be, dealings are 
difficult if the shopwalker carries a revolver, and is known 
to be ready to use it without intelligible provocation. 





THE REAL ISSUES. 


We. shall not quarrel with Mr. Morley for telling the 
electors in his address that the war is the chief 
issue before the electors,—the issue on which they must 
decide whether they will vote for a Unionist or a Liberal 
candidate. To this issue we must, however, add two 
others,—the questions of Home-rule and of administrative 
efficiency in the Army and Navy. What the electors 
have to decide is whether the South African settle- 
ment shall be carried out on the principles of 
equity and justice to both races, whether the 
Union shall be maintained, and whether we shall 
establish a sound Army and Navy. The essential 
question is, how can a vote be best used to obtain these 
things? We admit that there are a certain number of 
things which can be criticised in the actions of the present 
Government, and, as our readers know, we have not hesi- 
tated to deal with them as occasion arose. For example, 
we have condemned the Ministry for shirking that most 
vital feature of Unionist policy, the establishment of a 
Catholic University in Ireland, for their failure to deal 
adequately with Mr. Rhodes and his misgoverning 
Company, and for their mistake in placing and main- 
taining at the War Office a Minister of insufficient 
administrative grasp and power. We admit also that 
a section of the Liberal party who call themselves 
Imperialists claim, and no doubt with entire sincerity, 
to desire all the three things which we have just 
set forth. They claim to have abandoned Home- 


rule, for the time at least. They claim to } 
in favour of the settlement in South Africa for, 
se Pi a They claim also to 
a better organised Army. But the fact t : : 

of the Liberal party seems to offer begshs Pen 

Unionist leaders must not delude the electors v ” 

must remember that it is one thing to offer, quite eum 

thing to be able to perform. If the present Govens it 

were beaten and the Liberal party were to come oth 

office, does any reasonable human being believe that the 

Union would be as secure as it is with a Unionist Gover P 

ment in power? The most the Imperialist Liberals “al : 

say is that they do not want to touch Home-rule- tet 

we must never forget that they have all voted for it in 

the past, and that not one of them is pledged not to 

vote for it again. If the Irish Members could contrive 

to make it timely once more, Lord Rosebery and Sir 
Edward Grey and the other leaders could not refuse 

and very likely would not desire to refuse, their assent 
toa third Home-rule Bill. At any rate, they have never 
stated that they made a mistake in supporting the 
establishment of Home-rule, or given a pledge that they 
would now oppose it. But this is not all, for a Liberal 
Ministry, if it were to come in, would not be entirely 
composed of Imperialists. It would number many men 
who would be sincere, nay, fanatical, enemies of the 
legislative Union. 

In the case of the South African settlement, the inability 
of the Liberal Imperialists to carry out their promises 
would be quite as marked. They may want to avoid 
anything in the least approaching a Majuba settle. 
ment, but they would be face to face with colleagues 
and supporters who would be resolutely intent on re. 
establishing the Boer Republics, not as free Colonies, but 
as autonomous States. Again, in the case of Army re. 
form, the Liberal Imperialists would be impotent. Their 
group might have sound ideas, but they would be thwarted 
and controlled by men who at heart did not want a 
stronger, but a weaker, Army, for in their belief a strong 
Army means militarism. In fact, if the Liberals came 
into power they could not, even though some of them 
would, do the things which we firmly believe the country 
desires. The Unionists, on the other hand, do not merely 
want to do those things, but can do them. That is a fact 
for the elector who thinks as we do to remember when be 
is tempted to vote for an Imperial Liberal. The Unionist 
can make the will of the voter executive, the Imperial Liberal 
cannot. Of course, it might be argued that the Unionist 
leaders are so “ slack” that they will not though they can; 
but that, in our opinion, is not true, for the weakness of 
the Unionist Government, though it has existed, has been 
grossly exaggerated. In any case, it is better to havea 
servant who could do the work if he would than one who 
physically cannot, however willing. The man with the 
physical capacity can always be made to work, and it will 
be the business of the electors to impress on Unionist 
candidates that it is their duty, if necessary, to keep the 
Ministry up to the mark. 

A word more in detail must be said as to the issue of 
the war and the settlement. There are doubtless a good 
many electors who still have misgivings as to the justice 
of the war, and who are haunted by the notion that it 
might have been avoided. Mr. Morley, who sincerely 
believes that the war was unjust and avoidable, naturally 
tries to impress this view as strongly as possible in his 
address, though, in our opinion, with singular want of 
success. However, Mr. Morley is a controversialist who 
is always worthy of respect, and we need not apologise 
for paying special attention to his address. Nowhere is 
the anti-war case better, or indeed so well put, as by him. 
We agree entirely with Mr. Morley when he says that 
war on the scale waged in South Africa “is a transaction 
in all senses so enormous that it bas either been 
so demonstrably right or else so fatally wrong that 
it would be unworthy of the self-respect of free 
citizens to shirk the responsibility of looking at the case 
in all its bearings and forming and expressing at the polls 
a full and deliberate judgment, both upon the policy that 
has ended in so violent a catastrophe, and upon the 
authors and managers of that: policy.” Of course Mr. 
Morley decides that the war was unjustifiable, and he 
declares that “to have extinguished the independence of 
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Mr. Morley later in his address, “ this at least 
. ¢rpe, that the Government we have broken up and 
« ai -d out of existence was a Government so chosen and 
te ed by the people to whom the country by all 
9 a right, and treaty belonged, that they were 
gre it to sacrifice all that made life dear 
willing for 1 : ze 
4 to fight for it to the death.” That no doubt 
° ds very well as a general proposition, but it is 
er ited misleading way of looking at the problem. 
os misleading it is may be realised by remembering that 
actly the same sort of thing was said towards the close 
yi erican Civil. War by the sympathisers of the 
of the Americ y. ‘ ? 

South. Those who took: the side of the South, like Mr. 

Gladstone, were for ever insisting that the North had 

broken up and trampled out of existence a Government 

go chosen and cherished by the people to whom the 
country belonged that they were willing for it to sacrifice 
all that made life dear, and to fight for it to the death. 

We were told then, as now, that the North were fighting 

for Empire and the South for freedom, and that the cause 

of Jefferson Davis and the Confederates was the cause of 
independence and of a people rightly struggling to be 
free. But then, as now, the wiser minds in America and 
here refused to make the devotion of the Southerners to 
their own States and to their flag, and their readiness to 
die for it, the test of the justice of the war. They looked 
deeper, and asked not whether the Southerners were 
devoted to their independence and hated the polity which 
desired to coerce them, but whether the aim of the 
Southerners in claiming their independence was right and 
ought to be allowed. If it was not, their bravery, their 
devotion, their patriotism, and their persistence against 
great odds might cause admiration, but could not be 
allowed to obscure the real issue. It is just the 
same now. Because the Boers are brave, and as 
patriotically devoted to their States as were the men of 

Virginia and Georgia and the Carolinas, we must not 
assume that their cause is good or that their aims 
must be tolerated. We must go to the origin of the war 
and ask what were the objects of the Boers before we 
decide whether we are to regret that their States have 
been extinguished. But the real origin of the war was 
the refusal of the Boers to grant good and free govern- 
ment to the settlers in their country, though they were 
bound in honour, if not in law, to give them equal rights. 
Had they treated the Outlanders properly there would 
and could have been no war. The Boers deliberately 
preferred war to giving the Outlanders the rights of 
civilised free men in the country of their adoption. There- 
forea war to compel them to do so was just, and the extinc- 
tion of their States a subject which cannot be regretted by 
those who desire the triumph and spread of free institu- 
tions. Again, the essential political objects of the Boers 
were of a kind that could no more be permanently tolerated 
by the British than could the aspirations of the Southern 
Secessionists be tolerated by the Northern States. The 
Boers without doubt desired to drive the British from 
South Africa, and to establish a Dutch racial ascendency 
—a great community with Dutch language, Dutch laws 
aud customs, and Dutch ideas as to the treatment of the 
natives—which should rule from the Zambesi to the 
Cape. And this aspiration the Boers absolutely refused 
to abandon, but made every effort to carry out. Con- 
sequently the war was inevitable as well as just. In 
truth, the more the war is considered in the light 
of recent events the more clear does it become that it 
could not have been avoided, and that the extinguish- 
ment of the Dutch aspiration for a racial supremacy was 
absolutely necessary. Between the destruction of the 
Boer oligarchy and the secession of South Africa from 
the British Empire there was no middle course, for the 
Boers were determined to make no compromise, and 
regarded war as a much less evil than the loss of their 
aspiration for a Dutch South Africa. 

We have only space to speak shortly of Mr. Morley’s 
gloomy prophecies as to South Africa becoming a second 
Ireland. To be plain, we believe his sombre vaticinations 
to be entirely unfounded. It is pure conjecture on his 
part, and the conjecture of a pessimist on all questions 
involving the relations of our oversea possessions and 
Colonies. It might conceivably be true if the South 
Africa of to-day were going to remain as unchanged 
as, say, Yorkshire or Munster. But it will not remain as 
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itis. In the course of the next twenty years the Orange 
Colony and the Transvaal will change as completely as did 
the States of California and Texas between the years 1848 
and 1868. The great influx of British-born population 
that is about to take place, the opening up of the 
country by railways and irrigation as well as by 
mining, and the dispersal of the Hollander clique 
will transform the country and entirely alter its 
nature. The Boer in the Transvaal will become like the 
Spaniard in California or Texas,—a negligible quantity. 
Mr. Morley will say that this also is mere conjecture 
Possibly, but at any rate it is as good a conjecture as his. 
In any case, something for the future peace of South 
Africa has been achieved by the destruction of the 
dangerous aud disturbing elements produced by Mr. 
Kruger and his gold-kept oligarchy, men demoralised by 
power and bribery, and buttressed by the imported 
Hollanders who, headed by Dr. Leyds, supplied the 
Boers with a bureaucracy and a police system recalling 
the worst days of the Second Empire. The war may 
have been a terrible ordeal, but at any rate it hag 
accomplished the removal of factors fatal to the peace 
of South Africa. In our belief, it has done a great deal 
more, and when in another generation South Africa 
accepts a Federal Constitution like that of the Common- 
wealth of Australia, the majority of the inhabitants, both 
Dutch and British, will bless the day that saved them 
from Pretoria rule and the establishment of the 
ascendency of the Boer oligarchy from the Zambesi to 
Table Bay. 


THE DETHRONEMENT OF PARIS. 


i iy is nearly five months since we pointed out (May 12th, 

1900), rather to the amazement, we fancy, of some 
of our readers, that the dominant influence of Paris over 
France had declined and was declining. Throughout 
the nineteenth century the ascendency of the capital had 
been nearly absolute, but the decay of mob power 
through the introduction of arms of precision, the 
increased prosperity of the great cities, and, above all, 
the improvement in the means of internal communication, 
had sapped the sources of metropolitan strength. France 
is no longer led by Paris ; she not only forms an opinion 
of its own, but ventures on occasion to express it with 
decision. The great féte organised by M. Loubet on 
Sunday last brings this fact, which is of great importance 
not only to France but to Europe, before every one’s 
eyes. The Nationalists, as the united groups of Reac- 
tionaries call themselves, have, as our readers will re- 
member, captured Paris, returning in the municipal 
elections of May a clear majority of their candidates. 
The victory put them almost beside themselves with vain- 
glory. They believed, and with their traditions had good 
grounds for believing, that the capture of Paris was 
equivalent to the capture of France, which it was assumed 
was sure to follow the signal of its representative city. 
It, was necessary to make the fact patent before the 
Chambers reassembled, and as the quickest method of 
taking an informal plebiscite, M. Grébauval, President of 
the Municipality, invited all the Mayors of the thirty- 
six thousand communes of France to a grand banquet 
at the Hétel de Ville. The Government, well aware 
of the motive of the invitation, and of the impact 
its success would have on European opinion, looked 
on with an anxiety which was, however, speedily 
relieved. The tocsin of Paris had lost its resonance.. 
Only sixteen hundred Mayors accepted the invita- 
tion of the Municipality. That seemed final, but it 
was still possible to explain it away. The Mayors were. 
too poor to travel, or were too much immersed in private 
affairs, or were reluctant to affront possible supporters by 
so decided a declaration of political opinion. The 
Government, therefore, determined upon a counter-stroke 
which should make misconception impossible. M. Loubet 
was advised to invite all the Mayors to a banquet in the 
Tuileries Gardens, avowedly that they might by attending 
proclaim their devotion to the Republic. Twenty-two 
thousand Mayors, or if we make a most moderate deduc- 
tion for the sick, the absent, and the very poor, two-thirds 
of theentire number, accepted the invitation, and, travelling 
by all routes from every corner of France, attended at the 
banquet. Old aristocrats from Normandy and Brittany, 
peasants in blouses from Central and Southern France, 
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grave men of the middle class, each whatever his rank 
elected by the majority of a commune, and some by the 
greatest cities, no city in France except Paris being un- 
represented, they sat down in an improvised hall literally 
by tens of thousands to a Gargantuan feast, and applauded 
sentence by sentence a heartily Republican speech from M. 
Loubet, ehich did not contain one sentence of the usual fulsome 
eulogy for the soldiers of France. The banquet was, in fact, 
acivil plebiscite intended to show that the civil population 
of France at least was contented with the Republic. 
Certainly M. Loubet put it to his guests in an unmis- 
takable way. He spoke indeed of the “work of pacifica- 
tion ” which the Government were intent on completing, 
but he made it evident in almost every phrase that the 
work was to be accomplished through Republican agency. 
Not content with asserting that France owed a debt of 
gratitude to the Revolution, he declared the Government 
convinced that the Republic, its methods and its prin- 
ciples, must ultimately triumph. ‘‘The Republic has 
always triumphed over its enemies. It has emerged 
victorious and each time stronger from the trials it has 
undergone. Doubtless it is possible that it will modify 
some of its institutions, and, provided this be effected by 
peaceful and lawful means, we willingly accept the even- 
tuality of certain changes. But the principles underlying 
the Republic are intangible. They are its raison dire, 
its very essence ; they seem to have the more splendour 
and solidity because of the length of time which they 
have taken to evolve themselves from the national con- 
science. They are the glory and the honour of France. 
Our duty is to realise them more every day, and to imbue 
our laws and our morals more profoundly with them.” 
A vast assemblage of representative men of all grades 
cannot applaud sentences like those as the Mayors did 
and yet remain at heart devoted to reaction. 


We do not say that revolution is impossible in France. 
The Army is too powerful, the Clericals too active, the 
Reactionaries too bitter, for any certainty of that kind, but 
we certainly think the assemblage proves that we have all 
been a little misled by the opinion of Paris, that there 
is less discontent with the Republic in the provinces 
than was imagined, and that the rural districts have 
shaken off to an extraordinary degree the influence of the 
capital. It is not unnatural that it should be so. 
Parisians do not feel, as the provincials do, how good a 
Government that of the Republic is, how many abuses it 
has remedied, how much it has done for the communes, 
how completely it has opened the path to ability, how 
greatly it has succeeded in securing the civil equality 
which the average Frenchman loves. There is not a child 
in France who may not end his career as President of the 
French Republic, ‘It has not been splendid,’ thinks the 
Parisian ; ‘but then,’ thinks the provincial, ‘ splendour has 
always been mainly confined to Paris.’ ‘It has not 
given us glory.’ ‘but,’ is the retort, ‘it has given us 
peace, which we value at least as much.’ ‘It is too com- 
pletely in the hands of plain men,’ sneers the Parisian, 
‘who have neither genius nor achievements to illustrate 
their names.’ ‘That means,’ responds the provincial, 
‘that they are very like us. It is we who rule the 
Republic, and if we desire changes we can make them.’ 
That sense of complete self-government is new in France, 
and it supplies, we suspect, much of the vacuum left by 
the perception that France has no man of genius at her 
head, no Dictator who can rapidly put straight all that is 
awry. A whole generation, it must beremembered, has grown 
up Which has known noGovernment but the Republic, which 
does not, therefore, miss the grand figurehead,and which has 
found that though the Republic taxes heavily it does intro- 
duce improvements, that though so often threatened it 
remains stable, and that above all it preserves the peace 
to which the Frenchman is devoted, and for which, first 
of all, he bears the heavy burden of the conscription and 
the endless military expenditure. No outsider ever quite 
enters into the inner mind of France, but it is at least 
conceivable that the men in the red scarfs whom the 
people around them trust, as they ponder these things, 
are by no means satisfied that change would be for the 
better. At all events, they would like to assent before 
the change is made, and not to find it made for them in 
a moment by the city which has lost, from its increased 
nearness, much of the glamour it formerly possessed. 
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WHAT MAKES A GOOD CANDIDATR. 
i ia summarise the qualifications needful for success jn 
political candidaiure is a task which may ba safe] 
essayed at the present juncture without the risk of 
incurring any suspicion of partisanship, Every one j 
agreed as to the qualitics of the ideal modern ad. 
date. To start with, he should be a man of NAS 
character. He should be a man of independent iin 
to protect him from the charge of being a place-hunter. 
yet not so richly endowed with this world’s goods as to 
be a target for the shafts of the anti-capitalist, He 
should be well-informed, industrious, accessible, and 
P : . ’ 

good-looking. He should have a silver voice, an iron 
constitution, and a thick skin,—even if it may not yet ba 
necessary for him to have what the Irish Member declared 
to be essential to a Chief Secretary, “ the heart of an ice. 
berg and the hide ofa rhinoceros.” He need not bea great 
orator, but he should be fluent, ready in retort, patient of 
interruption. He must be a patron of, if not actually 
proficient in, our two great national pastimes. And 
above all, he must be a master of those minor dexterities 
of management for which opportunity is furnished jp 
personal contact with the individual elector. He ought 
also, of course, by family, or residence, or calling, to be 
connected with the district he aspires to represent. But 
while it is easy to sketch the ideal candidate, few politicians 
are found who realise in mind and person the conjunction 
of qualities enumerated above, while many achieve success 
in spite of the lack of what might appear to be the most 
essential requirements. Wilkes was not handsome; Sheil 
had a squeaky voice; Lord Randolph Churchill lacked 
equanimity; and Mr. Chamberlain, as he has often con. 
fessed, has never taken any interest in athletic exercises, 
And while these limitations do not preclude success, 
great and solid endowments are often no guarantee of 
recoguition by the electorate. The late Mr. Walter 
Bagehot, a man of extraordinary all-round capacity as 
well as the highest integrity, was a complete failure as a 
political candidate. Indeed, a most curious record might 
be made of the ineffectual descents of genius into the 
political arena. 

The failure of the intellectual candidate is best 
accounted for by the phrase applied by one of the 
most distinguished literary politicians of the day to the 
case of Robespierre,—“ the unhappy doctrinaire immersed 
in the intricacy of practice.’ A man who has led the 
vila umbratilis, the cloistered life of the student, is ill at 
ease when he exchanges his seclusion for the cockpit of 
contending factions. He is like the bookish boy plunged 
into the rough-and-tumble of the school playground. Con- 
fidence in his own ability does not mend matters, for 
while constituencies are tolerant of many things, they 
seldom endure consciousness of mental ability unless it 1s 
reinforced by achievement in the world of action. Even 
in an academic constituency the academic candidate is 
at a disadvantage. But while the purely literary man 
seldom shines on the political platform, it by no means 
follows that those who live by their pen make bad candi- 
dates. On the contrary, we are inclined tv think that 
the successful modern novelist enters on a political cam- 
paign with many positive advantages. He is almost 
of necessity a travelled personage, aud his conscien- 
tious quest of local colour from China to Peru has 
probably implanted in him a sense of our Imperial 
responsibilities. He is pretty certain to have explored 
the slums, and to have made himself familiar with the 
various forms of philanthropic enterprise. Finance, 
“combines,” ‘‘ corners,” company promotion,—all come 
within his extensive view. The modern novelist, in 
short, is ex hypothesi omniscient : having largely usurped 
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a acienenenecenie 
and the historian, he is bound to know a good deal about 


everything, from metaphysics and the higher criticism to 
the manufacture of tin-tacks or the methods of pilchard 
fishing. Take the question of the housing of the poor, 
and where could you finda better expert than Mr. Arthur 
Morrison ? Or if agricultural depression were the theme 
of discussion, who would be better fitted to serve on a 
Committee than Mr. Rider Haggard? Outside the ranks 
of trained engineers, who would be better equipped to 
assist the inquiry into the efficiency of. machinery— 
say, water-tube boilers—than ; Mr. Kipling ? Lastly, 
for sabe, stimulating, and businesslike criticism of our 
military system, where can we look evea among Ser- 
yice Members for a better and sounder critic than Dr 
(‘onan Doyle, whose admirable article on the lessons of 
the war we refer to in another column ? We are very far 
from contending that the ability to produce a popular 
novel isa guarantee of Parliamentary capacity. But we 
assert without fear of contradiction that the preparation 
involved in the writing of a serious novel dealing with the 
social problems of the hour constitutes a far better claim 
to the confidence of the electorate than the equipment of 
the company promoter or the professional politician. 

Experience clearly shows that the ideal candidate is 
not always a good candidate. The late Professor Henry 
Smith was an ideal candidate for Oxford University,— 
regarded in vacuo. But his high character, his great 
accomplishments, and his wit were powerless to effect the 
conversion of the reactionary non-residents. And again, 
the good candidate—in the sense of the man of weight 
who inspires respect—is not always the winning candi- 
date. Still, even if we narrow the term “good” down to 
its electioneering as opposed to its ethical content, it 
stands for certain qualities which are by no means un- 
deserving of admiration. Courage, consistency, sincerity, 
never fail to impress a political audience. YVolubility 
often begets distrust : indeed, we feel convinced that the 
prolix manifestoes of the present campaign are a tactical 
blunder, as well as an indication of uncertainty. Nowhere 
is the saying that brevity is the soul of wit traer than 
in regard to an election address ; and for one elector who 
has the patience to wade through Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s interminable tractate, twenty will prefer to 
master the contents of Lord Rosebery’s short letter to 
Captain Lambton. But for what may be called electoral 
style the best model is John Bright, who managed to 
compress the maximum of significance within the limits 
of a letter not more than twenty lines long. As Mr. 

sright said himself, “I deal in no extravagance of 
language, but state the case in simplicity and, I hope, 
with clearness.” How accurate was his description will 
be admitted when we recall such phrases as “ My sympathy 
for Ireland was not born of faction, and in a struggle for 
office and pay and power”; or “ Justice to Ireland requires 
not only that the laws should be just, but that they should 
be obeyed”; or that wonderful description of Mr. Parnell, 
in October, 1887 :—‘* At present he sulks and skulks in 
Avondale, and keeps silence amid the tumult he has done 
so much to create, while his lieutenants keep the rebellion 
pot boiling in three of the provinces of Ireland.” The 
manifesto writer of to-day, on the other hand, often sug- 
vests the literary back who is under contract to produce so 
many thousand words. 

There is lastly one quality required in the modern can- 
didate, the demand for which has grown out of the altered 
conditions of modern electioneering. He must not merely 
satisfy the electors: he must win the approval of their 
womankind. Alike as speakers, canvassers, and workers, 
women now play an extremely energetic and efficient 
part in determining the results of a campaign, and 
whatever views may be held on the subject of their 
claims to the suffrage, it will be generally admitted 
that the keener interest which they take in the choice 
of a candidate is a satisfactory sign of the times. We 
do not assert that they are now entirely impervious to 
those minor flatteries which Dickens satirised in his 
pictures of the Eatanswill election, but we are inclined 
to believe that the more active part taken by women in 
electioneering exerts an elevating influence on the moral 
atmosphere of political life. The entrance of women into 
the political arena has certainly inclined the balance in 
favour of the candidate whose character inspires more 
confidence, 








ABDURRAHMAN KHAN ON HIMSELP. 

NY autobiography is interesting, and especially the 
autobiography of any King, because one uncon- 
sciously expects him to see things from a separate standpoint ; 
but the present writer cannot say that he has found the 
autobiographical sketch of Abdurrahman Khan as published 
in Mr. Murray’s new Monthly Review quite as delightful on 
closer acquaintance as it seemed at first sight. The Ameer tells 
us so little of what he thinks. He is really a man of strong 
character in a very remarkable position, an independent 
Mussulman Prince who is Lord of the Marches between Russia 
and the British Empire in India. He is quite conscious of 
that position, too, and frankly suspicious about it, saying 
plainly that Afghanistan is a “goat at which a lion from 
one side and a terrible bear from the other side are staring, 
eady to swallow at the first opportunity offered them”; but 
beyond that suggestive remark he lets out even incidentally but 
few of his inner thoughts. He gives no hint of his true wishes 
or apprehensions, but proceeds immediately to write, as a 
European Sovereign would, in a rather conventional way 
about his love for his country, and his desire to see it entered 
on the path of progress, by which he clearly understands, like 
most other Kings, perfect obedience to himself. It is rebellion 
which is to him as the sin of witchcraft, and about it he grows 
once almost poetical. Afghans are probably the most unruly 
folk on the planet, and their ruler, who possesses, and 
exercises freely, the power of life and death, has to remind 
himself now and again that “the pains of a lover are the 
luxuries of his love.” Sometimes even this thought is in- 
sufficient, and he fairly loses both his temper and his spirits :— 
“On many occasions I get quite discouraged on account of 
the misbehaviour of my people, who keep on rebelling, 
quarrelling, and intriguing against each other, and making 
fulse reports of each other to me. I have then to make in- 
quiries to find out the truth, and this wastes more than half 
of my valuable time; so that as I try to walk in the steps of 
progress they keep on pulling me back. I get very weary, 
and sometimes think that their position is unchangeable and 
their intrigues incurable, and that it is impossible to raise 
them to that standard which would make them equal to their 
neighbours in strength and character. I feel that it would be 
well for me to retire from this life of everlasting anxiety and 
struggle, and take a quiet, peaceful life somewhere else, 
leaving my people to fight amongst themselves until they 
are ruined. But this would be a cowardly action and a 
refusal to fulfil the duties ordained by the real Almighty 
Master and Sovereign, for which He has created me.” That 
last sentence, it should be added, is probably honest, every 
Mussulman sincerely believing that the position he occupies 
is the one to which he is “called,” in the old Prayer- 
book sense, though that does not prevent him from 
trying to improve it, as, for example, by trying to 
conquer Kafiristan. The disposition to reflect does not, 
however, lust with the Ameer, or he deems it unsafe to 
indulge it, for he wanders away into a description of his work 
and surroundings exactly like a schoolboy’s letter home to his 
father. He tells us how hard he works at his lessons, which 
consist chiefly of appeals sent up from his provinces, in 
letters not to be opened by anybody else—one wonders if they 
ever are, or if the certainty of impalement on detection acts 
as an effective registration—of the way in which he sleeps 
and eats, or does not eat, of the amusements of his Court, 
and of the people of whom that Court is composed. The 
study and the refectory, the playground and the games, are 
all brought before us in schoolboy style, accurately, we do 
not doubt, and therefore interestingly to those who are inter- 
ested, but in the baldest schoolboy fashion, made peculiar 
only by a very naive self-appreciation. The Ameer works, it 
appears, very hard, because he likes work; he is never alone, 
not even at night in bed, for a reader keeps on reading to him 
when he is asleep—just imagine that readerand his thoughts with 
the Sovereign’s life in his hands—and he amuses himself when 
he has time by looking on at chess and backgammon, played 
by professional players :—‘‘ Musicians keep on playing and 
singing for the pleasure of those who are present, and somes 
times I also steal a minute or two to listen to them. I love 
music, and the best pianos, guitars, violins, bagpipes, and 
other musical instruments are always to be found in my 
palaces. I know music myself well, and can play the violin 
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and ruwab. [A musical instrument, something like a hanjo.] 
It must therefore be a luxury and pleasure for my officials 
to be in my presence to enjoy all the various pleasures that I 
provide for them, and those who serve me sincerely and 
honestly are treated as my personal friends, sometimes being 
playfully teased by me, and sometimes teasing and joking 
with me; there is always laughing and joking going on, but 
with those who are insincere and hypocritical I am very 
severe and harsh.” One wonders if all Kings are equally 
innocent of perceiving that such occupations are not neces- 
sarily “luxury and pleasure” to their courtiers, or of recog- 


nising that the torment of Courts is never-ending ennui. 


There is nothing specially Oriental in all this, or indeed 
specially characteristic at all, except two things. One is the 
existence of Mamelukes at the Court, that is, slaves. 
sons of prisoners taken in war, or of poverty-stricken 
officers who are bred up carefully in the Palace, and being 
utterly dependent, are often more trusted than great nobles :— 
« For instance, Faramurz Khan, a Chitrali slave, is my most 
trusted Commander-in-Chief at Herat. Nazir Mahomed Safar 
Khan, another Chitrali slave, is the most trusted official of 
my Court; he keeps my seal in his hands to put to any docu- 
ment, and to my food and diet,—in short, he has the full con- 
fidence of my life as well as of my kingdom in his hands. 
Parwanah Khan, the late Deputy Commander-in-Chief, and 
Jan Mahomed Khan, the late Lord of the Treasury, two of 
the highest officials in the kingdom, in their lifetime were both 
of them my slaves.” Another is the Ameer’s idea of religious 
liberty. He says, with pride, that he is perfectly tolerant, for 
that, although a Sunni himself, he employs Shiahs, and even 
Hindoos, in his service; but then, he adds with an inimitable 
simplicity and directness, ‘there is a leader of the prayers 
(Imam) appointed for the courtiers, who gives the prayers 
five times a day; and the Muhtasib (directors) are appointed 
throughout the whole country, who first advise the people to 
attend the mosque five times a day for their prayers and to 
keep fasts in the month of Ramadan, and then, if people will 
not listen to their advice, they administer a certain number of 
lashes, because a nation which is not religious becomes 
demoralised, and falls into ruin and decay, and misbehaviour 


makes people unhappy in this world and the next.” 


We have often wondered in reading the history of Oriental 
States whether there is much difference between a working 
Oriental Sovereign and a Western King, and suspect that it 
is not as great as is imagined. The Asiatie potentate hears 
more flattery, and of a more fulsome character, and his power 
of judgment is more warped by the peculiar Asiatie wilful- 
ness, which sometimes appears to be wholly uncontrolled by 


reason, like the motions of a little child, and by the poisonous 


effect of absolutism, from which even a man like Akbar could 
not escape; but allowance being made for those differences, 
we fancy there is much similarity. The Oriental despot who 
works, as a good many of them do, practises the business of 
governing like any other profession, and issues orders, as, for 


instance, a great squire would, according to his judgment or 
his temperament. If he is cruel, for example, he issues cruel 
sentences, unless indeed he is a monster, as part of his busi- 
ness, and in order to do that business easily and quickly, and 
not from any delight in cruelty. The rebellious must be 
ruined, and the inconvenient, and, of course, a servant who 
questions orders, had better go,—in Europe out of the house, 
in Afghanistan out of this life altogether. He has, therefore, 
no sting of conscience at all, but looks upon himself as Abdur- 
rahman obviously does, not as a bloodthirsty tyrant, but as a 
hard-working official, very much plagued by resistances, and re- 
fractorinesses, and intrigues, and human stupidities generally, 
but determined to put them down. Abdurrahman Khan is 
really one of the most terrible of rulers, so terrible that his 
own Governor of Herat, a brave soldier, was on one occasion 
unable to open a letter from him on account of the trembling 
of his hands; yet he writes of himself, with obvious intention 
to be frank, as if he were rather a genial person, who was 
never harsh except towards an insincere appearance of friend- 
ship for himself, The power of self-deception in the human 
mind is endless, and we can guite believe that the terrible 
ruler of the Afghans, whom even they regard with abject 
dread, looks upon himself as a reasonably good fellow, 
and wonders why any subject should harbour evil thoughts 
of him, Does he not live laborious days to make Afghanistan 


strong, and keep her from the hug of the bear and 
spring of the lio? Has he not “always loved Sonali 
scenery, flowers, green grass, music, pictures, and = ul 
Lind of natural beauties”? Verily he prefers good ¢ * 
and asto that end he must have obedience and aoa di 
what wonder that the disaffected or the negligent should He 2 
their offences pass to the next world. “I am tolerant ” cal 
the Ameer, and therefore if any one will not repeat ate 
prayers he is lashed till he does. For, you see, «a ation 
which is not religious becomes demoralised, and mishehaviour 
makes people unhappy in this world [swizh] and the next.” 
Those, we do not doubt, were Dr. Busby’s principles as well 
as those of Abdurrahman Khan, the difference being mainly 
that the latter strikes with the axe instead of the birch, and 
has for subjects men and not unruly boys. We were wrong 
in saying that the autobiography was not as delightful gs it 
ought to be. It is delightful, especially to cynics, to see how 
a successful tyrant can misread himself, and how pleasant to 
him would be a little approbation. 





TENNYSON AS A THINKER 

‘HE two last great poets of England were no Jessy 
distinguished as thinkers than as artists. Brownine 
was a more subtle psychologist than Tennyson; indeed. 
Shakespeare apart, Browning penetrated deeper into the 
human mind than any other poet England has produced, 
But while Tennyson was not the equal of Browning in psycl). 
ology, he was a genuine and profound thinker, his mind ever 
dwelling on the deep problems of “fate, free-will, foreknowledge 
absolute,” and his poetry from first to last was dominated hy 
philosophie speculation. This attitude of Tennyson is made 
very clear by a little volume on “The Mind of Tennyson.” by 
Professor F. H. Sneath, of Yale University (Archibald 
Constable and Co., 5s.), which admirably sums up for us 
Tennyson's philosophic ideas and the creed he had ulti. 
mately arrived at. Since Mr. Stopford Brooke's com. 
prehensive survey of Tennyson, nothing so excellent has 
been written on the poet’s ideas. It will be at once 
granted that Tennyson has been the most consummate 
poetic artist since Keats, but we doubt whether most 
English readers quite realise that Tennyson has given us in 
his exquisite finished verse a “criticism of life,” to use 
Arnold's expression, the outcome of thought on the deepest 
themes. Of course every one knows that Tennyson de. 
liberately chose such themes and that his poetry is charged 
all through with moral power, showing him to be in the true 
line of succession to the greatest English poets. But they 
cannot trace, perhaps, the emergence and growth of his 
thought on the three great problems of God, Freedom, and 
Immortality, as revealed in the body of his work. It is here 
that the aid of Professor Sneath’s little volume will prove of 
no small value, especially as it is the work of one who is him. 

self a philosophic thinker and teacher. 
What especially renders Tennyson so interesting as a 
thinker is that he embodies, as no other writer doves, the 
mind of his age. Shakespeare is not for an age, but for all 
time. Milton was in advance of his age, as was Wordsworth. 
But some English poets have been the very incarnation of 
the Zeitgeist. Pope was in respect to that body of thought 
contained in the “ Essay on Man”; so was Cowper in the 
new Evangelicalism combined with the new human sym- 
pathies which permeate “ The Task” and many of the minor 
poems. But never was there a more complete epitome of his 
time than Tennyson. The strenuous revolutionary poetry of 
Byron and Shelley had somewhat died down, the epoch of 
social earthquake had yielded to an epoch of rest marked by 





the poetry of Keats. Then came the awakening, especially 
in France and England, of 1830, which we associate with an 
eager spirit of hope in social life, and an enthusiastic Roman- 
ticism which reached its climax in Victor Hugo. Of this 
movement both Tennyson and Browning were born; their 
young manhood coincided with its zenith. The fear and 
horror of the French Revolution had passed away, and a 





golden dawn appeared to promise a new day in which were 
enfolded boundless possibilities. But, on the other hand, a 
spirit of criticism, of positive science, was disturbing the 
mind of England. The Church was in the throes of con- 
flict, strange new critical theories were casting doubts on 








its message, on the validity of the Bible, on the very 
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fundamental ideas of Christianity. Long before Darwin 
imparted his shock to the Christian edifice, St. Hilaire put 
forth the idea of evolution on its scientific side, as the great 
thinkers of Germany had developed its philosophic side. The 
world was in a ferment. Elements of hope seemed to be con- 
fronted by dark spectres of doubt, all the root questions of 
life surged up in the teeming brains of young and ardent 
men, not least in that little band at Cambridge of whom 
Arthur Hallam and Alfred Tennyson were the foremost 
figures. All the conflicting thoughts, opinions, hopes, fears, 
doubts, centred themselves in the mind of the budding poet ; 
and it ia this fact which renders Tennyson of such exceptional 
interest. His mind discloses to us, and will represent to 
posterity, “ the very form and body of the time.” 

So far as the great problems of religion—God, Freedom, 
Immortality could be disentangled by the poet, and 
could present themselves with persistent appeal to his soul, 
this new birth was brought about by the death of Arthur 
Hallam. Tennyson, it is clear, was a doubter from his boy- 
hood; he had to face from earliest days “the spectres of the 
nind.”” But Hallam’s death forced the problem to an issue; 
for the strong, many-sided, swift-glancing mind of Tennyson 
there was no rest. Does death end all? Can we know God ? 
Is the world good? Is there aught but matter? The 
singing-robes of the poet symbolise more than symmetry of 
verse and mastery over subtle forms of metre; they also 
mean for us a poetic treatment of the highest ideals and a 
reasoned out view of the content of religious belief. Professor 
Sneath finds in Tennyson a poetic statement of Kantian ideas. 
Kant furnished to mankind a kind of final analysis of the 
philosophic movement up to his time. In his “ Critique of the 
Pure Reason” he is agnostic; the mind cannot know the 
real world. But in treating of the “Practical Reason” 
Kant restores to us that which he had taken away. In a 
word, he finds God, Freedom, and Immortality given us in 
terms of consciousness; we cannot prove them, but they are 
essential factors in our inmost being. This seems to have 
been the creed towards which Tennyson grew and which he 
made his, but it was enriched for him by a certain mystic 
contemplation, through which he appeared at times to rise to 
that state of Oriental “enlightenment” when the body is for- 
gotten and the soul dwells in the paradise of purity and light. 
Tennyson held with Kantthat we canonly “know” phenomena, 
but that we must reach the transcendental objects of religion 
by faith. To this conclusion tend the specially religious 
poems, such as “In Memoriam,” “The Two Voices,” and 
“The Ancient Sage.” This is Professor Sneath’s view, and it 
seems to us to represent with truth the general tendency of 
Tennyson's religious thought. 

It is easy, however, to misunderstand this attitude, and 
therefore to class Teunyson in that category of unthinking 
religionists whose belief lies outside the intellectual circuits. 
“ Believe,” says Browning in a famous poem, “and the whole 
argument breaks up.” Yes, but the argument does not break 
up because thought is suppressed, but beeause it is lifted into 
the higher region of imaginative reason. ‘“ Faith is the sub- 
stance of things hoped for, the evidence of things not seen.” 
It isthe shimmer of the distant jasper towers of the City of 
God. Since, as Tennyson says, 

“The type of perfect in his mind 

In Nature can he nowhere find,” 

faith in that perfect is for the man of faith an intellectual 
necessity. He must posit it, he must see it in the vision of his 
soul, or the world falls in ruins around him. Faith is not the 
indolent attitude of a mind which has exhausted itself, it is 
the state of the mind in its highest potency, in its swiftest 
flight, in its divinest power. It is, so to speak, the mind 
raised to its spiritual x", the mind infinitely energised. This 
was the faith of Tennyson. This faith which in “The 
Ancient Sage” he commends to the materialistic youth 
“with a scroll,” he fortifies hy urging to a life of goodness. 
“He that doeth the will,” said Christ, “shall know of the 
doctrine.” It is not by probing into the secrets of Nature— 
“TI found Him not in world or sun”—nor by endless analysis 
of the mind-—* The petty cobwebs we have spun ”—that man 
rises to any knowledge of God. “Thou canst not prove the 
Nameless”—but thou canst do His will and find an ever 


this world made in vain. Supreme reason would not perfect 
through countless ages conscious beings only in the end to 
destroy them. This attitude of mind is called by Professor 
Sneath “ rational consideration.” But it is the same attitude - 
of faith in a reasoned order from which the’ imagination~ 
cannot escape aud does not wish to escape. 
Such was Tennyson’s creed, which we do not criticise, but 
which seems to us significant, as being, after all is said and 
done, the outcome of the most representative mind of the 
epoch, after that mind had tried upon its fine edge all the 
theories and speculations of the time. The poet resta in his 
intimations of divine things :— 
“Heaven opens inward, chasms yawn, 

Vast images in glimmering dawn, 

Half shown, are broken and withdrawn.” 
We think we may say he rested in that faith, though we 
admit that there is not the unclouded peace of Wordsworth, - 
or, indeed, of Browning. Tennyson's temperament, sceptical 
from the first, counts for much, while Wordsworth, to whom 
the world revealed ‘nothing but blessing, lived before the 
questioning age of Darwin. Jf Tennyson had not that 
perfect spiritual repose which his great predecessor in the’ 
Laureateship knew, at least his poetry testifies to a noble 
inner warfare waged without pause, to a brave facing of “the 
spectres of the mind,” to an ever-growing spiritual strength, 
and to the inspiring creed that it is the function of poetry to 
testify to the Unseen, and so guide and inform the generations 


of men. 





THE NEED FOR CHEAP MACHINERY. 
T the Paris Exhibition, among the triumphs of 

mechanical ingenuity which crowd the buildings 
one great and damaging defect is in evidence. Almost 
without exception the machines, of all kinds, are too dear. 
The costliness of what is now almost a necessary of . life is 
in evidence everywhere, from autocars to the simplest imple- 
ments needed for modern agriculture. The makers assert 
that cheap machinery cannot be made. It is very doubtful, 
if the truth were known, whether the greater number of 
masters or men interested in its production are really desirous 
of making it. In France the masters prefer to sell a few 
machines dear rather than many at a lower price. Trade-Union 
rules in England, such as those which restrict the number of 
hours during which a man may work a “tool” for making 
machinery, or limit his output, show that something of the 
same spirit exists in many branches of the industry in this 
country. Add to this the dislike of the masters generally to 
turning out anything but the best work—a highly creditable 
desire, but one which often leads to the rejection of the very 
notion of making a cheap article, which 7s good enough for its 
purpose, though not the best which can be made—and we 
find the nucleus of a considerable body of opposition to one 
of the great and pressing needs of the day. The difficulty is 
evidently beyond the financial capacity of modern mechanical 
manufacturers. ..The result has. been that. while material of 
most kinds remains cheap and becomes cheaper, the machinery 
to convert it to use remains dear, and lessens the benefit 
of cheap raw material. High wages are the cause urged 
most often, among many others, for the prohibitive price of 
mechanical appliances. We believe this cannot be main- 
tained as the reason. Good workmen get high pay in other 
callings than that of the mechanic, and produce vast 
quantities of excellent work at a low price. The Oldham 
cotton spinners are among the most flourishing working men 
in England. Their wages are high, their houses good, their 
amusements planned on a great and expensive scale. But 
though the Oldbam spinners earn a high wage, is the 
article they manufacture other than cheap? It is well known 
that it is so inexpensive that the poorest and most frugal 
nations on earth buy it. Recently the natives of parts of 
Central Africa where cotton is indigenous ceased to grow it, 
or to make the cloth. It was cheaperto buy what was made by 
the highly-paid operatives of Lancashire. Clearly, high wages 
do not necessarily mean that the article produced by the dear 
workman must itself-be dear. On the contrary, his value and 
his pay ought to depend largely upon his ability to produce 
good things which can be sold cheap. 

As the cotton operative works by means of machinery, we 





clearer response in thy soul to “the Power in darkness 
whom we guess.” But if God is, immortality is, else were 


must assume that these particular machines are cheap; or 
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else that the organisation of the mills is very much better 
than the organisation of machine shops. The latter is highly 
probable. Cotton spinning is an older business than machine 
making, and has had more brains spent for a longer space of 
years on the business side of the work. A number of other 
trades might be cited to show that high wages do not neces- 
sarily mean a dear product. But the reason for the dearness 


of machinery clearly lies elsewhere. It is not because there is | 
On the contrary, in the one or two | 


no demand for it. 
instances in which a useful machine has been made cheaply 
it is nearly always in demand and brings profit to the 
able manufacturers, and often results not only in benefit to 
tens of thousands of purchasers, but in creating new centres 
of industry. Mowing machines and sewing machines, mainly 
for domestic use, might be quoted as instances,—though we 
are far from regarding either as coming up to the standard of 
really cheap machinery. There is, in fact, only one machine 
which is made really cheap and good,—the watch. But the 
watch is a highly valuable and instructive instance; so by all 


means let us make the most of it. All the arguments by which | 


manufacturers say you cannot, will not, and shall not have a 
cheap self-binding reaper, or a cheap steam digger, or a 
fifty-guinea autocar, or engines for a launch that shall 
not cost more than if they were cast in silver, were used 
against the men who said they could make cheap watches. 
They knew better, organised their work, had cheap tools to 
make their watch machinery, and very soon turned out by the 
hundred thousand a most delicate machine, adjusted to 
fractions of a second, cheap, fairly durable, and good enough. 
Fifty years ago a keyless stop-watch in which the parts of 


seconds could be measured, and the hands stopped quickly | 
enough to time the flight of a bird, would have cost not less | 
than £30. To-day one can be bought for £1. It is true that | 


the case is gun-metal. But the machine is good enough for 
use. And it costs one-thirtieth of what it did fifty years ago. 
That is the kind of thing we mean when we speak of cheap 
machinery. A case in which the same treatment might yield 
enormous results to-day is that of the self-binding reaper. 
The first reaping machine cost £70. The most modern self- 
binder now costs about £35, That is a reduction of one-half 
since the invention appeared. Practically every one who farms 
would buy a reaper, often many reapers, if they were cheap. 
But the price, considering all things, is simply extravagant. 
The raw material for them, as for most machinery, is very in- 
expensive. It is wood, iron,and steel. In the ingot and the plank 
probably the whole could be bought for a couple of sovereigns. 
With fifteen times the cost of the material added, can we call 
this a cheap machine? If it were it would cost about £8 or 
£10. Yet that would he only a reduction to about one- 
quarter of the present price. The “ working” watch has heen 
reduced to one-thirtieth. But supposing a reduction all 
round to one-quarter of the present price, let us say for farm- 
ing machinery, or for locomotives on roads, effected solely by 
brains and organisation, as was the reduction in the price of 

“the watch. What a decrease in the labour bills and profit to 
the farmer would result! It might mean the re-establishment 
of English agriculture, and an era of prosperity like that 
introduced by steam and coal sixty years ago, 


A contributing cause of the expense of making machinery 
is the costliness of “the machines which make machines.”’ 
These are known as “tools,” and the makers are “tool- 
makers.” The implements are mainly different kinds of 
lathes, and implements for planing, boring, and cutting 
metal. Their general characteristic is to do accurate work 
very slowly, and to turn out very little of it. Their other 
feature is their price, which makes economical produe- 
tion by their means simply impossible. From £200 to £1,000 
is the range of prices for “ tools” on a list now lying before 
the writer. The work turned out is perfect. But there is a 
great tendency to extravagance of finish in non-essentials in 
the results. What is wanted is a tool which can cut 
steel like wood, and do it cheaply. It is said that at 
Paris one which fulfilled the first condition was ex- 
hited. It is noted in nearly all machine-making that 
there is a luxury of finish, a downright wastefulness of 
strength, polish, and even of what the makers consider 
ornamental, which is not practical. Almost the earliest 
machine in which edueated Englishmen took any interest was 


| maker would condescend to do what the Bel 

| and later the manufacturers of Birmingham, Contrived to q 

| to turn out a quite serviceable gun for £6 instead of “ 

| When a future Gladstone arises to revise our system of ee 
ing, 

| 


gians of Lidge, 


to readjust burdens, and, where possible, to remove mj 
chievous taxes, he may be trusted to give early attend ea 
the impost, recent in date, but antiquated in g ong 
taxes the machinery which makes machines, The rating 
machinery in general taxes it as if it were a house or a 
, The owner pays a fixed assessment on his “ plant,” and vn 
again in the form of Income-tax on the profits he makes 6: 
theory, he deducts the cost of rates on his machinery Ph 
' his profits, and so pays less Income-tax. But the payment 7 
| the rates comes before the return of profits, and whether } 
makes profits or not, this tax has to be paid, and the eto 
happens whether he has work for the machinery or whether he 
can get no orders. A fair parallel would be a tax or rate levied 
on a writer's brains, payable before he made profits by then 
and irrespective of whether he could find any one to publish 
his books. Leaving illustration and going to facts, the tax. 
ing of many forms of machinery is almost as mischievous to 
the agricultural community as a tax on corn or fruit trees 
In Turkey no one will increase his flock of goats, or plant ne 
walnut trees, or even start a bee-farm, because he knows that 
each cow, tree, or hive will instantly be rated and taxed. 
In England no farmer can buy a steel plough, or a chaff. 
cutter, or a self-binding reaping machine, much less a steain 
digger or a motor van, without paying the heavy indirect tax 
levied on the “tools”—lathes, planing machines, slot-cutters, 


pirit, Which 








drills, and all the rest—which made them. If he is progres. 
sive, and would like to fit up his dairy with steam gear to 
separate his milk and make butter, he is instantly met with 
a demand for direct taxation on’ fixed machinery, Like 
the Turkish peasant, the English machine-maker hesitates to 
buy a new “tool,” because it involves the yearly rating expen. 
diture besides its own heavy cost. Whatever can be said for 
rating machinery which deals directly with raw material for 
manufacture into cotton, cloth, beer, or flour, the taxing of 
machinery meant to produce the instruments of production 
is almost equivalent to taxing the produce itself, and so dis. 
couraging industry. It matters little whether the cow is 
taxed which gives the milk, or the machine which makes the 
butter, whether the impost is on corn in the sack, or on the 
manufacture of the steam plough which prepares the land, 
This particular check to the cheap production of agricultural 
machines is peculiarly objectionable from another’ point of 
view. The machines are mainly manufactured in towns. 
They are bought and paid for by dwellers in the country, 
who are practically paying the rate levied for the benefit of 
the town. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
A DIET OF FLOWERS. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—One of the most striking features of the old cookery 
books, and cookery books constitute a not’ uninstructive 
mirror of life, is the amazing botanical knowledge that was 
apparently necessary to the good housekeeping of a hundred 
years ago. For the domestic bill-of-fare at the end of the 
last century comprised not only those simple vegetables with 
which even the most town-bred of housewives is familiar, but 
a vast variety of curious roots and herbs and even flowers. It 
was mainly, perhaps, in the preparations of the “ stillroom,” 
that most mystic appendage to old-fashioned houses, that 
such things were used. Those various “ waters,” obsolete 
as the “vapours” and such-like complaints that they were 
designed to cure, though they derived their names, * walnut,” 
“milk,” “cherry water,’ and the rest, from some one dis- 
tincuishing ingredient, had almost all a similar foundation 
of balm, mint, rue, marigolds, carduus, and so forth; there 
is a certain sameness in the receipts. But flowers were used 
for many other purposes besides distilling. Among those 
curious decoctions known as “ home-made wines,” now, it 
may be happily, almost extinct, there was “elder-flower wine,” 
in the making of which to six gallons of spring water, and six 
pounds of “ raisins of the sun chopped,” there was added a peck 
of elder flowers. To what extent these elder-flowers contri- 





the sporting gun, It was long before any respectable gun- 


buted to the flavour of the finished production, which was, we 
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ssured, “ very like Frontiniac,” is a little uncertain; for 
€ other ingredients, every gallon of the wine was 
furtified by a “quart of Rhenish.” So in an old receipt 
|. «cowslip or clary wine,” as well as the cowslips there 
Jemon-peel, whites of eggs, syrup of citron, and. 


are a 


jesides the 


{or 

js sugar, 2 ee , ‘ 
in, “Rhenish.” Of elderherry wine, gooseberry, raisin, 

again, ‘ : ‘ : P 

i: nt wines, we have most of us some vague recollections 





and curra ate ‘i é “ ; : 

es being among the dainties ot childhood; that is, of a rather | 
remote and country-bred childhood; but the existence of 
«bireb-wine ” is more of a surprise. This was a preparation 
of the juice of the birch tree, procured by boring holes in its 
trank and putting in fossets made of hollowed branches of the 
ler; and the only adventitious flavourings were sugar and 
jemon-peel. There may perhaps still linger in some secluded 
neighbourhood a maker of “ birch-wine”’; but its constituents 
do not appear, on paper, to be convincing. 


More picturesque are the syrups; we read in the old 
manuals of such fairy-lke concoctions as syrup of roses, syrup 
of peach-blossoms, syrup of clove-gilliflowers. It is hard to 
jeliove that when we are hidden to take “three pounds of 
damask rose-leaves”” it is for the purpose of preparing food 
for mere gross humanity; it seems more fitting for a mid- 
summer night’s dream banquet; yet the product is to be put 
rv bottles, we are told, and stored for use, as though it were 
the prosaic pickle or marmalade. There is another method of 
preserving roses Which is worth quoting entire: ‘ Take rose- 
inds, or any other flowers, and pick them, cut off the white 
part. from the red, and put the red flowers and sitt them 
through a sieve to take out the seeds; then weigh them, and 
toevery pound of flowers take two pounds and a half of loaf 
sugar ; beat the flowers pretty fine in a stone mortar, and 
by degrees put the sugar to them, and beat it well till 
it is well incorporated together; then put it into galli- 
pots, tie it over with paper, over that a leather, and 
There is something delight- 
which is at the com- 


it will keep seven years.” 
fully incongruous in a_ receipt 
mencement so Herrickian, ending with these commonplace 
allusions to gallipots and leather. 

Roses were apparently a favourite article of food in the 
time of our great- grandmothers, for we also find a receipt for 
making a “conserve of roses boiled,” and in this, too, great 
stress is laid upon removing all the white; in the directions 
for pudding-making, also, rosewater is a frequent flavouring. 
Next to roses the most popular of flowers seems to have been 
the cowslip. Here is a description of “cowslip pudding,” 
intended primarily for a fast dinner, but included among “a 
number of good dishes, which you may make use of for 
a table at any other time Having got the flowers of 
a peck of cowslips, cut them small and pound them 
small, with half a pound of Naples biscuits grated, 
and three pints of cream. Boil therm a little: then 
take them off the five, and beat up sixteen eggs with a little 
cream and a little rosewater. Sweeten to your palate [this is 
afine variation of the modern ‘sweeten to taste’}. Mix it 
well together, butter the dish, and pour it in. Bake it; and 
when it is enough, throw fine sugar over and serve it up.” In 
this, as in the ‘ cowslip or clary wine,” we have a floral diet 
much disguised. Was it, one is tempted to ask, that the 
cowslips had some subtle flavour distinguishable amid the 
cream and egas and Naples biscuits, or were they added as a 
delightful affectation, to give a name which might appeal to 
the poetic sensibility of the guests, while their grosser tastes 
were satisfied by the other ingredients? This is a problem 
that, if it is to be solved at all, must be solved experi- 
mentally; but the test may be unfair, for perhaps the 
modern cookmaid's hand has lost its cunning in the prepara- 
tion of such delicacies, and we sigh for the taste of them in 
vain. Perhaps also this practical age, which draws diagrams 
to illustrate the values of what it calls by the peculiarly un- 
appetising name of “ foodstuffs,” would have but a poor 
opinion of cowslip pudding, and tell us that there is a great 
deal more nourishment in whole-meal bread; at any rate, we 
see it not in the modern menu. But such things make a 
pretty chapter in the history of the art of cookery; prettier a 
great deal than some other and more substantial dishes, direec- 
tions for which we may read in the same old manuals, “how 
to ragoo hogs’ feet and ears,” for instance, or how to “make 
a pudding with the blood of a goose.” One turns back with 





speed to the cowslips and the roses, or even to the waters with 
their marigolds and their rue.—I am, Sir, &c., xe 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


eas 
COUNT VON WALDERSEE’S APPOINTMENT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

3ik.—Your correspondent “L. C. J.” (Spectator, Sep- 
tember 22nd) challenges me to say what reparation for the 
recent outrages in China should be exacted, and from whom. 
for the answer to the first ‘question I would refer him to your 
vwn admirable article of the 22nd inst. on the German 
Circular, To the second I reply: From the Emperor 
Kwangsu. Many people hold that in 1s6v, if Lord Elgin 
and Baron Gros had insisted upon treating with the Emperor 
Hsien Feng in person, he would have been produced, and that 
it Was a mistake to accept any plenipotentiary, even the 
Emperor's own brother, Prince Kung. So, now, Kwangsu 
is the proper person with whom to treat, and not either Li 
Hung Chang or the other creatures of the Dowager-Empress. 
It the Powers were agreed, there would be little difficulty, 
though much opposition, in making the Emperor meet the 
plenipotentiaries. Nankin, and not Pekin, should be the 
place of meeting. So, and not otherwise, would all China 
know who are the masters. To leave unavenged the horrors 
of Pao-ting-fu (than which the tragedy of Cawnpore itself 
was not more revolting), and the outrages upon the sacred 
character of the Envoys, would make the Western nations 
accomplices after the fact, and be an everlasting disgrace to 
the whole civilised world. The disintegration of China has 
begun in Manchuria, and it would now be as easy to arrest 
the waters of Niagara in mid-air as to stay the partition of 
the Middle Kingdom. You, Sir, have shown that such parti- 
tion, though we should have no share in it, would not be to 
our disadvantage. The status quo ante which “L. C. J.” 
seems to favour is out of the question.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Batsford Park, Moreton-in-Marsh., A. B. F. Mitrorp. 





THE UNIONIST ATTACK ON MR. HORACE 
PLUNKETT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—It seems strange that neither in your editorial note in 
the Spectator of September 15th, nor in Lord Monteagle’s 
letter printed in your number of September 22nd, have the 
main grounds of objection to the appointment of Mr. Gill as 
the highest permanent official in the Irish Agricultural Board 
been mentioned or alluded to. As far as I am aware, no 
objection has ever been raised on the ground that Mr. Gill is 
a Roman Catholic. Certainly such an objection has been 
disavowed by Lord Ardilaun, by Mr. Ball, and by the Con- 
servative working men of Dublin. The objections chiefly 
insisted on are two. First, that in contravention of a pledge 
given by Mr. Gerald Balfour in the House of Commons, a 
Secretary was appointed who possesaes no special or expert 
knowledge of agriculture. The fact that Mr. Gill possesses 
no such knowledge has been publicly admitted by Mr. Horace 
Plunkett. Secondly, it is objected that Mr. Gill was a promi- 
nent organiser in the “Plan of Campaign,’ a criminal con- 
spiracy described by Mr. Chamberlain as “the most immoral 
and dishonest conspiracy which has ever been devised in a 
civilised country,” and that up to the date of his appointment 
he had never expressed regret for his part in a system of 
violent injustice and fraud.—I am, Sir, &e., 
Highfield House, Co. Dublin. Epwarp DowDeEn. 


{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir.—I think you do an injustice to the Unionists of South 
Dublin by assuming, as you do in the Spectator of Sep- 
tember 15th, that their opposition to Mr. Horace Plunkett 
arises from bigotry. They do not, as you suggest, wish to 
unseat him simply because he appointed one who is a Roman 
Catholic and a Nationalist. Mr. Gill’s appointment is objected 
to by Trish Unionists, not because he is a Roman Catholic 
and a Nationalist, but because they consider that a man who 
was a prominent member of that “immoral conspiracy ” the 
* Plan of Campaign” should not have been placed in a posi- 
tion of trust in connection with Ivish land. Nor is that dis- 


satisfaction much lessened by what Lord Ardilaun has called 
“a tardy and second-hand admission that Mr. Gill now believes 
in the Eighth Commandment.” But the head and front of 
Mr. Plunkett’s offending has not this extent and no more, 
though he very skilfully endeavours to make it appear so. 
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No one who has read the speeches of his opponents—and no 
one who has not done so should pronounce judgment in the 
dispute; men like Lord Ardilaun and Professor Dowden are 
not to be disposed of in a leaderette as bigots whose opposition 
to any fair-minded man is to he expected—can fail to see that 
they are rejecting Mr. Plunkett because they feel that, so far 
from representing their opinions, he is entirely committed to 
the policy of a Government with which they are most pro- 
foundly dissatisfied. Whether Mr. Gill was rightly or 
wrongly appointed is not the question in this election. That 
appointment is but one of the many actions which have 
made Mr. Plunkett's constituents believe that by voting for 
him they would be helping to return to Parliament one who 
could not be counted on to withstand the further attacks 
which are threatened on the interests of the Unionists of 
Treland.—I am, Sir. &c., HERBERT M. THOMPSON. 
College Historical Society. Dublin. 


[Our correspondent is quite frank. He admits, what is no 
doubt true, that the attack, though nominally made against 
Mr. Plunkett for appointing Mr. Gill, is really made against 
him because he has supported and shared in the Irish policy 
of Mr. Gerald Balfour and the present Administration. We 
shall not, of course, convert Mr. Thompson; but we believe 
that policy has been good both for Ireland and the United 
Kingdom, and that the Irish Unionists who oppose it are 
gravely mistaken.—Ep. Spectator. | 





THE COTTON TROUBLES. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—Your article on the above subject in the Spectator of 
September 22nd is calculated to mislead the outside public as 
to the causes of the present embarrassment in the cotton 
trade. Briefly, the present scarcity of cotton is due to the 
simultaneous failure of last season’s crop both of American 
cotton and Indian cotton; and the stocks in the world, rela- 
tive to the consumptive requirements, have heen reduced to 
a lower point than at any time since the American War. 
This scarcity is rendered more acute by the fact that the 
incoming American crop is a late one, and threatens to be 
again seriously short. A further aggravation of these unto- 
ward conditions was the recent devastating storm at Galveston, 
which wrecked the port and shipping and delayed the ship- 
ment of new crop cotton to Liverpool. No combination of 
speculators could have exercised much influence apart from 
these natural and unavoidable causes. It is also very ques- 
tionable whether the action of these speculators has been as 
malign as might appear, as the high price in Liverpool has 
attracted all the surplus stocks from all parts of the world, 
and yet there is an absolute famine! The writer of your 
article is not, apparently, acquainted with the trade, or he 
would not say “one result of the present month’s experience 
will be to develop the importance of other sources of supply, 
such as the Indian and Egyptian.” This country has almost 
ceased to use Indian cotton. not that the crops are smaller, but 
because we can more profitably spin American, The Egyptian 
cotton crop has more than doubled itself since the English oceu- 
pation of Egypt, and the consumption of Egyptian cotton in 
this country has correspondingly increased. You further say: 
“Surely it is not too much to expect that the leaders of the 
cotton trade ...... will take effectual steps to secure that 
in future the true character of the cotton crop in the United 
States shall be known to them and all concerned both early 
and accurately.” The Washington Agricultural Bureau 
announced last October that the crop was a failure. This 
country did not believe it. The American spinners did, and 
secured their cotton. This country was left in the lurch. 
These are the unadorned facts of the present lamentable 
scarcity of cotton, and appearances indicate a straitened 
supply for some time to come. Some of us cotton people 
read your journal regularly for inspiration and guidance, and 
we may be pardoned for thinking it is quite excusable for a 
literary writer, in commenting on a large trade, not always 
“ to see it steadily and see it whole.”’—I am, Sir, &e., 

A LiveRPooL Corton BRoKER. 





[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.” ] 
S1r,—Your article on the cotton troubles is most valuable 
owing to its suggestiveness, but if I may he allowed, 1 should 


that Great Britain uses only a dwindling proportion oon 
American crop, our average takings from the States a the 
the past five years being about one-third of the total Pair 
the remaining two-thirds of the yield being wee 
America and on the Continent. As a matter of fact he - 
less of this class of cotton than the States, and also legs a 
the Continent. If you had space I could show the im Hn an 
extent to which the cotton-spinning industry has mi 
developed in foreign countries, especially in America All 
agree with you that trustworthy reports on the size of th 
crop should be got as early in the season as possible, but " 
any plan of reporting an international agreement “a 
probably have to be arrived at. The Washington Commerei, 
Bureau has for a long number of years back issued periodical 
reports, and though its figures have just lately come out 
fairly correct, this department does not seem to command full 
confidence on either side of the water. Last season Wasa 
most exceptional year in many respects, the like of which We 
hope not to experience again in Lancashire.—I am, Sir. &e., 
22 St. Mary's Gate, Manchester. Wittiam Tatrersatt, 





“DIABOLUS EX MACHIN(.” 

[To THE EDITOR OF TRE “SPECTATOR."] 
Sir.—A day or two before reading in the Spectator of 
September 1th your rema rks on the evils to be apprehended 
from the practical “shrinkage of the world through quick 
travelling, I happened to come across a passage in Mr. Wells's 
“ Tales of Space and Time” in which other dangers are traced 
toa like locomotory source. The clever romancist supposes 
himself to have “dipt into the future” more effectually even 
than the hero of “ Locksley Hall,’ and, thus immersed, to con. 
template the nineteenth century from the standpoint of the 
twenty-first :— 

“Prominent, if not paramount, among world-changing inven. 
tions in the history of man is that series of contrivances in 
locomotion that began with the railway. ..... That these 
contrivances, together with the device of limited liability joint. 
stock companies and the supersession of agricultural labourers by 
skilled men with ingenious machinery, would necessarily concen. 
trate mankind in cities of unparalleled magnitude and work an 
entire revolution in human life, became, after the event, a thing 
so obvious that it is a matter of astonishment it was not more 
clearly anticipated. Yet that any steps should be taken to 
anticipate the miseries such a revolution might entail does not 
appear even to have been suggested ; and the idea that the moral 
probibitions and sanctions, the privileges and concessions, the 
conception of property and responsibility, of comfort and beauty, 
that had rendered the mainly agricultural States of the past 
prosperous and happy, would fail in the rising torrent of novel 
opportunities and novel stimulations, never seems to have entered 
the nineteenth-century mind.” 

Fitzjames Stephen satirically declared that when steam 
travelling began, enthusiasts seemed to expect that railroads 
would take them up to heaven! An antidote to any such 
confidence of machine-worshippers is to be found in what may 
be called the diabolus ex machind views expressed, near thirty 
years ago, by the author of “ Erewhon.” That ingenious 
fabulist believed, or affected to believe, that man would 
gradually fall into dependence on, nay, into subjection to, his 
own inventions; insomuch that at last, instead of men em- 
ploying machinery, machines will employ * mannery.” If 
this prophecy does not go beyond the limits of exaggeration 
permissible in a satire, then may we say of science what Mark 
Pattison paradoxically said of religion: it isa good servant, 
but a bad master. Lord Beaconsfield, when asked by a friend 
how he liked being in the Upper House, wittily answered: “I 
am dead, but Iam in the Elysian Fields.” Let us hope that 
this may not be a sort of parable suiting our remote descend+ 
ants. Is it, or is it not, possible that a machine-ridden, I had 
almost said a machine-made, posterity may be content to live 
on ina comfortable decrepitude after losing all that makes 
human life worth living.—propter vitam vivendi perdere 
causas? The late Mr. Pearson, in his “ National Life and 
Character,” regarded such a lame and impotent conclusion 
of human history as quite possible. The mention of Mr. 
Pearson’s name reminds me of his foreboding that the 
Chinese and Japanese, after what may he termed an indus 
trial as opposed to a military invasion of Europe, will achieve 
an economie triumph; in short. that the yellow labourer even 
in the West will supplant the white labourer. The facts 
adduced in your article make this foreboding appear less 
chimerical than it is or was commonly thought to he.—I am, 





like to point out a feature which has been overlooked, viz. 
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Sir, Xc., LIONEL A, TOLLEMACHE. 
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. Since the introduction of the latter into the French Arm 

SEC v OF SCENERY. = ipa y 

THE picnic aecon’ heen ct RY the number of attacks of enteric have diminished by 62 per 

(To TH cent., and as its use is extended it is expected that even more 


Spectator of A 
to many lovers 


ugust 18th gave great satisfaction, I am sure, 
of Nature, both English and American. For 

I want to thank you most heartily, and to express the 
es est hope that such protests will result in something more 
Catatal than complaint in the public prints. It certainly 
arg chek where a practical application of the boycott is 
jeitimate and in order. I write out of a sense of disappoint- 
mett which some years have not effaced. Making a first visit 
ty Englend in 1895, I fondly hoped to find relief from that 
torturing desecration of natural scenery which had long made 
meashamed of my own country for its indiscriminate devotion 
to the advertising mania, regardless of all sense of beauty 
or propriety. Landing at Liverpool, and taking an early 
train for London, I was soon amid those summer charms 
of English rural landscape with which English litera- 
ture has made us all so familiar. It was indeed the | 2 
Motherland,” and I felt at home. But no sooner had I 
fairly surrendered myself to the spell of my surroundings, 
than away across the spreading turf, against a background of 
the lovely hedges, there smote upon my eye the vision of two 
upright poles bearing a broad board inscribed with the ghastly 
jegend: “Take *! Tt was “home again” | ¢ 
witha vengeance. The spell was broken, and could not he | ¢ 
wholly recovered. During all my stay I was continually 
yeminded that Britain and America are constantly increasing 
the bands that show their kinship and bind them together. I |? 
am bound to say, however, that I saw nothing in England 
quite so bad as the blood-curdling form of advertisement 
which appeared about that time at San Francisco, where a 
chimney-sweeping concern spread its announcement in enor- 
mous letters burnt with quicklime in the grass near the 
summit of one of the “ Twin Peaks” on the west side of the 
city, where for at least a year it could not be obliterated, but 
stared in the face of both citizen and tourist, to the shame of 
the former and the disgust of all. If that was not a case for 
the strongest kind of boycott, no severer penalty being avail- 
able, then there never was one.—I am, Sir, &e., M. W. 

Hartford, Conn., U.S.A. 
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SUBVERSION OF THE EMPRESS-DOWAGER. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 


‘ 


Cc 
induced to define the limits of foreign intervention in this 


3 treatment of the above topie in the | ; 7 F 
grows poe 7% favourable results will accrue.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Frank KENNEDY Ca@iLL. 
10 Haresurt Street, Dublin. 





THE MISSIONARIES IN CHINA. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 
irR,—I have read with very great interest your article in the 


Spectator of September 22nd on the status of the European 
missionary in China. After the bewildering mass of details 
shot upon us by the daily papers, it becomes increasingly 


ifficult to decide broad issues, and such a clear statement of 
iew is indeed welcome. But I venture to doubt whether the 


writer has laid his finger upon the essential difficulty. Would 
the treatment of the missionary in China ever have become a 
crying question if it had not been complicated by that of the 


ative convert ? The tales of pseudo-converts who “ Christ- 


jianise * in order to gain some civil advantage over opponents 
seem to grow in number. What should be the attitude of the 
European Powers in this respect? Has it always been inter- 
nationally just? It is a hard matter to decide, and there is 


ause for suspecting something wrong when astute Chinamen 
an succeed in securing material advantage by temporarily 
hanging their religion and invoking the aid of a European 
‘onsul. Perhaps the writer of last week's article may be 


espect. That the converts should, as far as possible, be 


protected from massacre and actual injury seems clear, but 
how far are we to go in vindicating their civil rights in their 
own country ?—I am, Sir, &c., W. ALpEeRSEY Lewis. 


White Rock: School, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


(To TNE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”} 


Srr,—In your article on Chinese missions in the Spectator of 
September 22nd you imply that all those who object to see 
missionaries forced upon the unwilling Chinese must of 
necessity be agnostics. Will you permit me to state my 
objections from a strictly Christian standpoint? In the 


‘Sermon on the Mount” Jesus said: “Give not that which 
s holy unto the dogs, neither cast ye your pearls before swine, 


lest they trample them under their feet, and turn again and 


end you.” Again, referring to unwilling hearers, He said: 
* Whosoever will not receive you, when ye go out of that city 


Strr—It : 1 me j i he ate rds 6 ; 3 : : 
ee anes Be toes: mens ee See Senne shake off the very dust of your feet for a testimony against 


principles of the “ Boxers” were twofold,—(1) the subversion 


them.” In face of these two express commands, I fail 


é asty; (2 expulsion of foreigners fr paces rab shai ; 
of the Manchu dynasty; (2) the expulsion of foreigners from to. see: how: any profeming Cheletion, eum, jestie:..tlawe 


China, &e. The Chinese Government adroitly seized upon 
the second of these, and worked it through the “ Boxers” to 
the exclusion of the first. But the time will come for the 


self in forcing his religion upon the unwilling Chinese. 
What then ought we to do? Continue the present system, 
with this proviso. Before a missionary is allowed to teach 


oS ee aging igh or preach to the Chinese, let him obtain a permit from the 
from my brother, Bishop Scott, who has been in China over Chinese G prernapems * the Chinese loo al authorities, it he 
twenty-five years and nearly twenty years in Pekin, occur cannot obtain this, let him follow Paul's example at Corinth, 

, ; Sir and shake his raiment, or if he pleases, the dust off his feet, 


such passages as: “ We have all been waiting for this [crisis] 


but go elsewhere, to labour in a more fruitful field. His 


for at least « ast.” -“It is the sort of crash whicl : : 
3 eS ae the f Shi pol oda big: Pate dreams will not then be disturbed by the reflection that he 
been brought to “heditaes all that they were plainly told the | bas escaped with his life and left his innocent congregation to 

; i 1 be massacred. This counsel is supported by all the teaching 


present state of things would have been prevented, but those 
whose foresight had prevented it would have been denounced 
as panic-mongers without doubt.”"—I am, Sir, &e., 

The Rectory, Wanstead. JOHN Scort, 





THE HOSPITAL ARRANGEMENTS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—Not one of the various writers of the many interesting 
letters which have appeared recently in the Spectator concern- 
ing the hospital arrangements in South Africa has drawn 
attention to the very startling fact that practically all the 
enteric fever was due to the neglect of the most elementary 
hygienic precautions. Will you allow me to bring before 
your readers one example of official inertia in the matter of 
the application of the results of modern sanitary science to 
the preservation of the health of the men who fight the 
enemies of the Empire? The filtration of water in the Royal 
Navy is still carried out by means of a substance called 
“carbolite,” in spite of the almost unanimous approval by 
experts of the more modern Pasteur-Chamberland filter. 





of history. I can recall no instanee of benefit following 
Christian teaching which is backed by the power of the 
sword, except in those yery doubtful cases where unbelievers 
have been -exterminated wholesale,—but-“I have not so 
learned Christ.” It is very poor economy to neglect the 
divine command, and attempt to force new wine into old 
bottles when thousands of new bottles are waiting to be filled. 
—I am, Sir, &e., H. B. Proctor. 
Maryton Grange, Allerton, near Liverpool. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Str,—Although I rarely find something in your journal with 
which I do not fundamentally disagree, I always read it with 
interest and profit. Your article on“ Mortmain in Thought 
and Life” (Spectator, September 22nd) has that acuteness 
and charm which is a constant feature of: your “middles,” 
but the article on “ Missionaries in China” seems to me mis- 
chievous in its tendency. Yow exercise a well-won imfluence 
in both Church and Dissent, and the mistaken attitude of 
both these sections of Christendom wilt be stiffened by your 
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counsel that mission work shall run along the old lines of 
undisciplined zeal. You have to face the fact that, however 
successful missions among the lower races have been, they are 
failures among races whose creeds are more venerable than 
that. which seeks to supplant them. Sir Alfred Lyall’s 
remarkable “ Asiatic Studies,” to which you refer, shows that 
Christianity is making no headway against Brahmanism ; 


and in his “Australian in China,’ Dr. Morrison, the 
Times correspondent in Pekin, gives like testimony to 
failure: in that country. Dr. Morrison writes as one 


in sympathy with mission effort, and he shows that at 
the present rate of conversions (these being well-nigh 
solely among the lower orders, who reap some temporal 
advantage by change of creed) the triumph of Christianity in 
China may be expected ad Calendas Gracas. This is certain, 
unless the guality of the missionary, male and female, is 
improved, and it is to this that your influence should he 
directed. There is already sufficient cause of unrest in the 
competition of the different sects, bewildering the Hindoo 
and the Chinaman with their respective claims to possession 
of the truth. But this, serious though it be, pales before the 
hindrance wrought by ignorance of the history and tenets of 
the religion combated. You send out a number of men and 
women (see Dr. Morrison’s book) fortified hy the prayers of the 
churches, but wholly unequipped to deal, by tact and know- 
ledge, with ancient faiths embalming, with many errors, 
precious records of man’s spiritual development, and endeared 
by myriad associations to their adherents. The various 
missionary societies should start an intelligence department, 
which, with its other duties, should sift rigorously all reports 
of progress; and they should compel every candidate to 
evidence such acquaintance with the modern science of com- 
parative theology as may be gained from reading books of the 
type of Dr. Tylor’s “ Primitive Culture.”—I am, Sir, &ce., 
Strafford House, Aldeburgh, Suffolk. Epwarb CLopD. 





AGRICULTURAL LABOURERS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
S1r,—The following conversation may interest you, which I 
had with an intelligent young Yorkshire farmer about thirty 
years of age, who lives and works on his father’s farm. Hap- 
pening to meet him recently, I said: “So you have not gone 
to your new place ?” (For some time past he has been thinking 
of going into a business in a town.) ‘ No,” he replied, “and I 
think it will fall through. Father and mother are trying to 
persuade me not to go. You see, it’s in this way. You can’t 
get men to work on the land nowadays. Not out what there 
are plenty who would work and never mind the hours if you 
gave them high enough wages. But that would ruin the 
farmer. And there are plenty who would work for less wages 
if they could start by a whistle and know when they had 


done, like a factory. It’s the hours. It’s all bed 
and work. It’s hard work too, but I don’t mind 
that. I’ve been brought up to it all my life, and 
I like it, yet I want to get away as bad as ever I 
can do. I feel tied hand and foot. You never can 
get away to see anything or do anything. Not but 


what I go about a good deal buying and selling, but you 
never feel sure of an hour. If things go on as they are 
doing people must give up farming unless they can get Irish- 
men.” When I asked about the superior attractions of a 
town, he said:—‘ They like it for a bit—a day or two, or 
perhaps a week—and then they would like to get back to 
the country. They would never stop in a town (unless bred 
there) if it wasn’t for the hours. On a farm, even if you 
go to bed at 8 o'clock, you never know that you mayn’'t 
have to get up to a cow calving, a horse ill, or something 
of that sort. It’s just the hours and nothing else. The 
Eight-hour Bill would do no good to us, for you can’t have 
two men for every job, and in farming so many things 
happen that you can’t fiz a man’s time. No,I see nothing 
for it but big wages, which farmers can’t afford till 
they get more for their produce. At the present time we 
can buy corn cheaper than we can grow our own, and cattle 
don’t fetch much. It’s just the hours, and nothing more.” 
The above was written before I saw the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 22nd. Your correspondent, “ Rusticus,” is evidently not 
aware that the “hands” can talk to one another without 


through one he may note (if he keeps his e 
mill girls are obviously discussing him, knowing ful] Well th 

ke cannot hear though they can. Also he ig im ernee as t : 
winter work ona farm. The feeding, grooming, and tra 
out the houses of horses and cattle, which during the sum = 
are out of doors, take up many hours. If “Rustica” wil 
reside on a farm during the winter months he will see the m 

moving about with lanterns till long after dark, anj there ea 
very few weeks when he will not find one or more up ‘ae 
late hour attending to something which must be done hi 
I am, Sir, &e., G. J. 0, 


yes Open) how the 





THE CLOSING YEARS OF LIFT. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR."} 
Sir,—I have read the Spectator many years, but I do not 
remember an article having impressed me more than tho ome 
published in your issue of the 15th inst. on “The Things 
Beyond the Tomb.” There are abundant reasons in fayour of 
unonymous writing, but one feels really anxious personally to 
thank the writer for his paper, so full of insight and sym. 
pathy. Iwas most struck with his observations on the views 
men take of death. I helieve it to be quite correct that no 
sane man would like to live his life over again. At my age 
(approaching sixty) I can, as it were, see the end of my life 
approaching. The prospect gives me no fear. As one grows 
older the outlook becomes clearer and calmer. TI have been a 
doubter, but, like my forefathers, 1 can now find consolation 
in the services of the Church. It is astonishing how the 
ordinary affairs of life seem to adapt themselves to your added 
years. One's pleasures are quieter but quite as enjoyable. To 
live in the lives of your children, to watch their progress, 
the development of their minds, is one great source of 
pleasure. Then one has music, reading, gardening, &. May 
I also add that I took the advice of an old friend some years 
ago, who said the two things most likely to give pleasure in 
declining life were to learn whist and to play the violoncello? 
These are simple things and within the reach of all buf the 
very poor. The writer of the article quoted with approval a 
verse from one of Baxter's hymns. There is, however, a 
verse in the same hymn still more appropriate to my state of 
mind :— 
“Tf life be long, O, make me glad 
The longer to obey ; 
If short, no labourer is sad 
To end the toilsome day.” 


—I an, Sir, &e., A Hien CaurcHrman, 





POLITICAL DEMORALISATION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Srr,—I have been a Liberal all my life, and hope to die one, 
But Iam not a Home-ruler, any more than I am a Liberal 
Unionist, masquerading in the garb of a Tory. Iam, in fact, 
nothing politically, and I dare venture to say that this is the 
condition of some hundreds of thousands of the electors at 
the present moment,—they cannot vote for the Liberals, so- 
called, and they will not vote for the Tories. When I reflect 
that I was an active Liberal worker thirty years ago, and 
that I shall not even record my vote in the forthcoming 
Election, I get some measure of the demoralisation which has 
fallen upon me, although I have no clear conception as to the 
cause, and no idea whatever as to the remedy for my 
deplorable condition. But I am clear about this: that I shall 
never recover until some one arises who has the political 
instinct, the self-sacrifice, and, above all, the devotion of Mr. 
Gladstone, and who will let the accursed nightmare of Home- 
rule rest for a while—a long while—as the great chief himself 
would probably have done, when he saw that it was hopeless, 
and worse than hopeless. We have no time for such vagaries 
when the interests of the once “great Liberal party” are 
being trifled with by a parcel of fanatics, who would let 
Liberal principles go by the board so long as their own 
miserable fads are carried out.—I am, Sir, &c., J. 





THE ISRAELITE, THE BOER, AND THE MAORI. 


(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—There is a curious analogy between the Boers and the 
Maories in New Zealand in their interpretation of the Old 
Testament. 


The Boers accepted the Old Testament as 
The Maories looked upon it as only pro- 





difficulty, even in the noisiest factory, The next time he goes 


literally true. 
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eae . t - 
pee . Nevertheless, they both arrived at a some- | 
photioaly Fn clu The Boers simply copied their 


‘ilar conclusion. . J : dl 
re, Israelites of old. The native inhabitants of | 
cane were to them as the Canaanites of old were to 
the trans” 


Israelites, either to be exterminated or utilised as slaves. 
o “ svaal was the land of promise. The weary journey 
nly iene was the second edition of the wandering in 
igh 5 by the Israelites. The Boers were just as 
the w ed the Almighty was guiuing them to their home 
apg ne were that Jehovah was leading them. History 
7 er tired of repeating itself. In both cases, however, 
z y astioe and Boers were mistaken. Neither Palestine 
= the Transvaal belongs either to the Israelite or the Boer. 
Maories, or at any rate a large number of them, believed 
be the Old Testament. in the account of the Israelites in 
Palestine, foreshadowed the doings of the Maories in New 
Yealand. A teacher (Maori) explained to me this apparent 
mystery. We, the English, the Irish, Germans, and Italians, 
were the Canaanites, Hivites, and Hittites of the Old 
Testament; the Maories were the true Israel, and Auckland 
was the Jerusalem, into which town the Maories would be 
vathered and live in happiness, when we had all been destroyed 
and driven into the sea. I have no reason to suppose that my 
teacher was not fully impressed with the truthfulness of his 
belief. Indeed, only a few years ago a prophet with a very 
considerable following arose in the North Island, with the 
express purpose of driving us out of the land. He was, how- 
ever, captured; treated, I am glad to say, most kindly ; {taken 
to all the chief towns in New Zealand to see our power and 
civilisation, and has never given us any further trouble. 
There is, 1 think, a singular agreement between the Israelite 
of old, the Boer, and the Maori, that each nation firmly 
believed that the Almighty favoured his own particular 
nation at the expense of every other. History, however, 
happily does not give support to this form of belief.—I am, 

KK. M. Cuissoxp. 





certai 


Sir, X&e., 
Cheltenham. 





THE WALLACE COLLECTION. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—May I be allowed to protest in your columns against 
the admission of schools of young children to Hertford 
House? I met recently a tribe of little ones, certainly all 
under thirteen, with one young teacher to look after them. 
They wandered about aimlessly as children always do in 
museums unless some one directs their attention to special 
objects, and explains them; and it is no disparagement to the 
intellect of their teacher to say that she probably knew as little 
as they of art in general, and of French eighteenth-century art 
in particular. The collection is unique, and is housed in 
rooms which are not too large. It is also of that kind which 
can only be appreciated by the cultured artist or connois- 
seur. It affords endless opportunity for study to men 
engaged in all trades bearing upon house furnishing and 
decoration; and it may be hoped that our “ Jerry-built” 
villas will, at least in the future, be furnished better than they 
are at present through the object teaching of Riesener and 
Gouthiére, and Fragonard and Watteau. But surely this 
exquisite art is neither profitable to the young, nor in any way 
a part of elementary education. The National Gallery, the 
Tate Gallery, the National Portrait Gallery, and the British 
and South Kensington Museums are much more fitted for 
teaching art to infant minds, and, indeed, more entertaining. 
The latter museums contain examples of most of the objects 
exhibited at Hertford House, and there is plenty of space for 
the children to walk about and profit by any explanations 
that their teachers may be able to impart.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Parkstone. SopHIA BEALE. 





THE VOICE OF THE TRANSVAAL IMPERIALISTS. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THR “SPRCTATOR.”] 
Sir,—There is a small class of Transvaal ex-burghers whose 
case, and it is a sad one, is but little, if at all, understood by 
the English public, and which consists of persons who mostly 
are unable to plead their own cause, partly from being un- 
accustomed to formulate their ideas in such a manner as to 
be able to obtain a hearing, and yet more from a defective 
political education. The class I allude to is composed of men 
of English extraction, who have always under the most trymg 





circumstances remained true to the Empire, and have always 
and rightly considered themselves as owing allegiance to it. 
According to English law, subjects cannot be released from 
their allegiance except by words of explicit signification. I 
believe that I am correct in stating that no such release was 
given tothe people of the Transvaal; they were never declared 
to be not British subjects, although freedom to choose their 
own form of government was granted to them. There was a 
marked difference in this respect between the Transvaal and 
the Orange Free State, for the people of that State were 
distinctly freed from their allegiance to the Empire. Bearing 
this in mind, let us trace the history of those whom I may 
call the Transvaal Imperialists. They emigrated to the 
Transvaal from England, Cape Colony, or Natal before the 
annexation. They, as was the custom, reported themselves 
to the veld-cornet of whatever district they settled in, 
he inscribed the name of such in his official book, and 
there the matter ended; there was no oath of any kind. 


When the annexation took place, these people rejoiced; and 


when the Boers rose in revolt, they were faithful to the Empire, 


staking their property and the lives of themselves and their 
families on their faith. The Retrocession ruined them. It 
broke the fortunes of all, but it did worse ; it shook their faith 
in England. Yet their love for the Old Country, which most 
of them had never seen, or seen but in early youth, remained. 
They could not leave the Transvaal. Their homes were 
desolated, their crops ravaged, their movable property 
appropriated by the Boers, and few of them had any reserve 
capital to speak of; but the Convention saved whatever land 
they possessed from confiscation, and, being unable to realise 
on it, owing to land in the Transvaal being practically un- 
saleable for some time after the Retrocession, they had per- 
force to remain and try to make a living; almost starving in 
the meanwhile, waiting wearily for the tardy compensation 
for losses sustained during the war that was sparingly dealt 
to them by the British Government, and subjected to the 
jibes and petty tyrannies of the Boers amongst whom they 
dwelt. Then they were notified that lists were to be prepared 
of all residents in the Transvaal, whereby each man would 
have the option of registering himself as a British subject or 
asa burgher. Registration as a British subject excluded a 
man from all political rights in the Transvaal; even in a 
municipal election he would have no vote. It carried with it 
one immunity. No man so registered could be personally 
commandeered, although value could be commandeered 
from him. Few, of course, registered themselves as 
British subjects. Believing that by the very terms of 
the Convention the Transvaal Republic was a vassal State 
of the Empire, and having no premonition that registration 
as a burgher would involve being commandeered in a war 
against that Empire, it was not likely that men would barter 
the right of trying to regulate the government of the country 
they had to live in for the apparently empty title of British 
subject, and exemption from military service against rebel- 
lious Kaffirs. During the years which intervened between 
the Retrocession and the Bloemfontein Conference of 1899 
these men and their sons learned painfully how little the vote 
availed them under a Government that was based on and 
maintained by corruption; and how greatly their avowed 
claim to be Englishmen although burghers exposed them to 
frequent petty insults and injuries and to occasional gross 
injustice. Yet they remained true to the Old Country, and 
brought up their children to be proud of their descent, to 
reckon themselves English men and women, and to hold an 
insult offered to England or to the Queen as a personal 
insult, while it seemed possible that their country had for- 
gotten their very existence. A most curious state of things 
political, having no parallel but in things social,—the status 
of some disowned children! They had yet to learn that what 
had seemed to them almost a mockery, the registration as a 
British subject, was all that separated any of them from the 
Boers in the eyes of the British Government. The opinion of 
Sir William Conyngham Greene on this subject was explicitly 
given to those who sought his advice when war was 
imminent. Registration as a burgher was allowed by 
the Boer Government to any Outlander who was qualified 
according to their regulations, although until the eve 
of war he had not availed himself of his right, but 
no facility was offered to the Transvaal Imperialists to 
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as burghers eighteen years before had fallen into unwittingly, 
and which many were in no way responsible for, having been 
under age when their fathers registered. And so these men 
had to remain, to be forced to assist the enemies of England. 
Personally, many could have left the Transvaal by stealth, 
but their families and their substance would have had to 
remain. Practically they had no choice; their case was 
desperate. Threats of death and confiscation were used to 
compel them to take up arms when war was declared. It 
is true that, according to martial law as officially published, 
fines and imprisonment were to precede extreme rigour ; but 
all residents in the Republic are well aware that small de- 
pendence could be placed on Boer law, even when it was 
civil and not martial law. It was pitiable to witness. Men 
bade their wives and children good-bye, calling God to witness 
that they would go to the front and face death, but never aim 
at an Englishman. They dropped or buried their cartridges 
surreptitiously, so that it might not be known how few they 
used; they bribed their veld-cornets, did menial services for 
the Boers, did all they could to avoid being placed in the 
fighting lines; surrendered arms, took the oath, and assisted 
the British in whatever way they could; and are paying the 
penalty even now in the midst of the guerilla warfare which 
is distracting the Transvaal, for these men are mostly 
farmers or wayside storekeepers, and have no protection 
from Boer violence when the district they live in rises in 
insurrection after having treacherously submitted. It is 
for the English public to consider, when the war is over, 
whether these Transvaal Imperialists ought not to be 
recognised as a peculiar class, and dealt with accordingly. 
It is pretty generally admitted now that the Retrocession 
was a blunder, the wording of the Convention of 1881 a 
blunder, and the various attempts at patching up these 
blunders still further blunders. There is small cause to 
question whether the action of the British Government in 
the matter of registration was not a blunder also. It will be 
unjust to let the onus of these blunders fall more than is 
absolutely inevitable on the Transvaal Imperialists. They 
have been, and still are, innocent, silent, and even heroic 
victims of them. To do justice to them will involve the 
careful sifting of evidence in each case, for the Transvaal is 
full of turncoats, who are already posing as old Imperialists. 
But it is not only just, but expedient, to spend much trouble 
and care in discriminating between the true and the false; 
and by showing practically, in the matter of compensation, 
and also of appointments under Government, that a different 
measure is meted to the easy-going time-server or subjugated 
Boer, and to the truly loyal-hearted men who have never 
wavered from their allegiance to England, much good will be 
done.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Pretoria, July 26th. SARAH HECKFORD. 





THE WHITE ROSE. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—In your interesting review with the above title on Mr, 
Lang’s “ Prince Charles Edward” in the Spectator of Septem- 
ber 22nd there is a mistake, which it is perhaps worth while 
to correct. It was not Squire Western who expressed delight 
at the landing of the French, but another (unnamed) Jacobite 
squire. The passage is as follows (“Tom Jones,” Book XI., 
chap. 2) :—‘ And soon after arrived a famous Jacobite ’squire, 
who, with great joy in his countenance, shook the land- 
lord by the hand, saying, ‘ All’s our own, boy; ten thousand 
honest Frenchmen are landed in Suffolk. Old England for 
ever! ten thousand French, my brave lad! I am going to tap 
away directly.”—I am, Sir, &c., W. Snow. 
Windermere. 








POETRY. 


THE NEW RADICAL CREED. 
We differ ? Ne’er was party more agreed ; 
One easy clause contains our simple creed. 
Fleet, Army, Commerce, Empire—perish all ; 
We care not, so that Joe shall have a fall. 
A. J.C. 











a 
LIEUTENANT ROBERTS’ CHARGER AT COLENSO 


[“ Chieveley, Frida 
Lieutenant Roberts, son of Lord Roberts, was shot chee 1th, 
him fall from his horse. The noble brute never shifted from his — We saw 
though the Boers played their pom-pom on him on several pect vodlng a vdy Side, 
of the Staff afterwards managed to get this horse away.”—From th An Officer 
Corporal William Hunter, 2nd Batt. Royal Scots Fusiliers + ublich Diary of 
“ Scotsman” for Wednesday, September 12th, 1900.] 3 published in the 





“ Post bellator equus, positis insignibus, Aethon 
It lacrimans, guttisque humectat grandibus ora.” 
THERE, where he dropped, riding to save the gun, 
He lay, a faint, still, hardly-breathing corse, 
A hero, the great hero’s only son; 
Beside him stood his horse: 


Who would not leave his master, though to leave 
All hearts were fain, and all who left not fell 
For still the eager foe gave no reprieve ' 
From bullet and from shell. 


“We saw him stand,” they tell, “the noble brute, 
Silently loyal to the sunken head.” 
Ah, how more eloquent that service mute 
Than aught that tongue had said! 


Yet haply had some all-compelling Power 
Given sudden speech, as in the world’s first morn, 
What witness in that agonising hour 
Had the dumb nature borne! 


“Men live and struggle for a hundred pleas, 

For God, for country, for ambitions high; 

We blindly share man’s labour and his ease, 
And when he bids, we die. 


“ Yet often is our life as truly given, 
And given as gladly for a worthy cause, 
As his, and though we cannot read in Heaven 
The purport of earth’s laws, 


* We love the highest in our humbifer ken, 
We worship and obey the best we know; 
As gods and devils, unto brutes are men, 
Angels of joy and woe ; 


“ And he that has the skill to be our friend, 
Winning our heart, we have no loftier name, 
Unquestioning we serve him to the end, 
To flinch were ache and shame.” 


So when of old the Trojan chivalry 
Followed their boy-knight’s bier in sad array, 
His steed, the big drops in his wistful eye, 
Went, mourning even as they. 


Kind to thy beasts, firm-willed, but gentle chief, 
Scant room and time for tender thoughts are thine, 
Yet that his charger shared thy love and grief, 
Be this too anodyne! 
THETA. 








BOOKS. 
ge 

LETTERS FROM PEKIN.* 

We are glad to welcome Mr, Freeman-Mitford’s well-known 
hand once more. His Zales of Old Japan are classical to 
students of the Far East; and although it is long since he 
won his experience in the Legations of Pekin and Yokohama, 
such experience is practically modern, so far as China is con- 
cerned, and what he saw in 1865-66 is exactly what any one ' 
might have seen in the spring of 1900. We do not understand 
why these lively letters have been reserved all these years, 
but that is their writer's and their receiver’s affair. They 
appear, at all events, at an apposite juncture of events, and 
those who know the author's skilful pen will be prepared for 
a vivid and amusing picture of Chinese manners. The letters 
are quite unpretentious, and make no attempt to rival the 
standard authorities. All they do is to present in a singularly 
clear and natural manner the first impressions of a young 
diplomatist attached to the Pekin Legation. A peculiar 
interest belongs to the date of their writing. Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford arrived in China but five years after the memorable 





















* The Attaché at Peking. By A. B. Freeman-Mitford, C.B. London: 
Macmillan and Co. (€s8.] 
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campaign of 1860. Chinese treachery had been brought to 
book, the Anglo-French Army had entered Pekin, and for the 
first time European representatives had been established in 
the capital of China directly accredited to the Emperor him- 
self, The Europeans of the Treaty Ports—largely extended 
under the Treaty of Tientsin—were almost unanimous in their 
optimistic views of the future. China was to be opened up; 
the presence of the Legations at Pekin was to civilise the 
Court and Administration; it was to be a new era in the 
hoary age of the Middle Kingdom. Even that shrewd judge 
of Chinese character, Sir Harry Parkes, was awhile deceived 
by appearances. Mr. Freeman-Mitford writes from Shanghai: 

“J have had a good deal of conversation with Sir Harry Parkes, 
our Consul here. You will recollect him as famous for the pluck 
he showed when he and Loch were taken prisoners in Peking. 
He is one of the great authorities in China and one of our ablest 
officers in the East. He tells me that he considers the state of 
feeling between the Chinese and Europeans in this part 
as on the whole satisfactory; that the natives have begun to ac- 
cept us and our trade as a necessity ; to use his own expression, 
it is a sort of husband and wife arrangement, with slight incom- 
patibilities of temper on both sides. Sir Harry Parkes is a man 
of extraordinary determination and energy ; his knowledge of the 
Chinese language, customs, and character have [sic] given him 
an immense influence over the natives. He is in every way a re- 
markable man, and great things are expected of him, even by 
those who differ from him in opinion. It is only fair to say that 
there are many men of judgment and experience out here who do 
not agree with him in thinking that our trade with China stands 
on a solid footing. They consider that the unwilling spirit with 
which the natives first received us has by no means died out, and 
that little by little, always by fair means and without violenca— 
for they know our strength—the Chinese will endeavour to oust 
us from our position and return to their traditional conservatism.” 


This was considered a very desponding view in 1865, yet the 
prediction of “fair means without violence” reads oddly 
when we recall the events of the past few months. Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford found the people much less civil at Pekin 
than at Shanghai. The opprobrious term Kwei-tzi, “foreign 
devil,” was commonly cast at members of the Legation, and 
Sir Rutherford Alcock and his suite were even insulted with 
stones. <A delightful instance “out of the mouths of babes 
and sucklings” occurred to the Spanish Minister. He was 
taking formal leave of the Tsung-li Yamen before quitting 
Pekin, and among the Foreign Board nowe was more compli- 
mentary or empressé than Héng-Chi, a Mandarin who prided 
himself upon his friendly relations with Europeans, and 
indeed was the verg official who had contrived the release of 
Parkes and Loch in 1860 just a quarter of an hour before the 
Imperial order for their execution arrived. In return for his 
civilities, M. de Mas went to call and thank him, and— 
“After the two old gentlemen had exchanged banalities to 
their hearts’ content, the Spaniard, knowing that Héng-Chi had 
8 little son, the child of his old age, of whom he was inordinately 
proud, thought it would be a very pretty compliment if he asked 
to see the little boy, who was accordingly produced, sucking his 
thumb after the manner of his years, Him his father ordered to 
pay his respects to M. de Mas—that is to say, shake his united 
fists at him in token of salutation—instead of which the child, 
after long silence and much urging, taking his thumb deliberately 
out of his mouth, roared out ‘ Kwei-tzii’ at the top of his voice, 
and fled. Imagine the consternation of the two old twaddles! ” 
Life in the Legation was much the same in 1865 as in 1900, 
minus the Boxers, and even then the scanty Europeans knew 
for certain that, “if a rising should take place, we were in a 
death-trap from which there could be no escape. Those grim 
and frowning gates once shut, rescue was impossible ; for what 
could a mre handful of men—in those days there were but 
some seventy or eighty Europeans, all told, in Peking—avail 
against the seething mob of enraged devils?” The Legation 
itself was in much worse order than when Sir Claude Mac- 
donald entered it. “The gardens are a wilderness, the paving 
of the courts is broken, the walls are tumbling down, and the 
beautiful place is going to ruin. Fancy a residence in the 
heart of a great and populous city where foxes, scorpions, 
polecats, weasels, ...... abound! We have more than an 
hour's ride before we can escape from the city and its stinks 
to breathe a breath of fresh air.” Riding out often, as he 
did, in the country, however, there was no sign of hostilit y 
among the villagers, only the usual pestering curiosity which 
is the bane of Chinese travel. “The people are beginning to 
get rid of their prejudices against us,” writes Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford, “and to see that we mean them no injury ; at any 
rate they are quite friendly, and seem to look upon us as 
harmless eccentric creatures, but very ugly. As for personal 








safety, no one ever dreams of carrying arms, either by day or 
by night, and nobody is ever insulted or attacked.” The 
chief annoyance in the country was the inquisitive criticism 
of the inhabitants. The idle vagabonds who loaf about every 
village and make remarks about foreigners generally have a 
fugleman or choragus, who leads the criticism, in this way :— 

“ Fugleman. Those boots! They are made of scented cow's 


leather. 
Chorus. Those boots! They are made of scented cow’s 


leather. 
F. Those boots! He that wears them need not fear water. 
Ch. Those boots! He that wears them, &c. 
F. (to one of us). Those boots! How much did they cost ? 
Englishman. They cost 14 taels. 
F. Those boots! They cost 14 taels, and he speaks the 
mandarin language. 
Ch. They cost 14 taels, and he speaks the mandarin langue¢e, 


And so if goes on ad infinitum. If we are in a good humour we 
give the fugleman a cigar, which he puffs at vigorously, and 
swears ‘it is both strong and fragrant’; but it makes him 
cough violently, and he passes it on to the next in the crowd, 
until the whole of them retire, coughing and declaring that it is 
‘both strong and fragrant,’ into a corner, from which every now 
and then we hear ‘ those boots’ all over again.” 

The afflicting urbanity, the complicated and tedious polite. 
ness of the Chinese, evidently worried Mr. Freeman-Mitford, 
and one must sympathise with him in his dislike of the in- 
corrigible intrusiveness of the Celestial :— 

“ As I was lathering my face before dinner ’—this is a typical 

instance— trying to get rid of the deposit of two or three sand- 
storms, the curse of travellers in North China, a carter walked 
coolly into my bedroom smoking his pipe, and went into fits of 
laughter at the sight. I, irritated by the intrusion, flung the 
contents of my soapy sponge into his face—which must have 
very much astonished it, for it was much in the same state as 
the fists of the Irish boatman two years after he had shaken 
hands with the Lord Lieutenant; and my enemy fled howling. 
Presently another gentleman appeared, who addressed me as 
‘Venerable teacher’—a high compliment—and informed me 
that his name was Ma, and that he was a merchant of caps, 
travelling from west to east; after which he retired, but shortly 
put his head in again to ask my honourable name and nation, 
and I heard him afterwards in the yard explaining to a knot of 
carters, muleteers, and loungers that I was the English teacher 
Mi, that I understood good manners, that my body was all over 
pockets, and that my years were not few; which statements the 
auditors received with many grunts and eructations and re- 
peated several times, afterwards one by one sauntering up to 
judge for themselves.” 
This, of course, was at an inn, and the intrusions of the day 
were excelled by the noises of the night. One old carter in 
particular, wrapped in sheepskin, sat on the shaft of his cart 
“beating a sort of death-watch with a stick on a piece of 
hollow bamboo, like a ghoulish old woodpecker. I went out 
and tried to chaff him out of his performance, but he took 
my irony for high praise, which so delighted him that he 
every now and then burst into snatches of song in a high, 
squeaky falsetto, never stopping his eternal devil's tattoo. 
Mules, asses, horses, and quarrelling Chinamen made up a 
fitting chorus.” Mrs. Bishop found this want of privacy one 
of the most irritating conditions of travel in Korea and 
China, and it certainly taxes the smoothest of tempers. 

There are worse things, however, just now in the Flowery 
Land than intrusive curiosity, and one is eager to hear the 
views of so thoughtful and well equipped an authority as Mr. 
Freeman-Mitford on the present situation. In a preface, 
written since the relief of the Legations, he expresses the 
decided opinion that the hostility of the Chinese towards 
Europeans is not due to missionary enterprise, and he fortifies 
this opinion by a singularly interesting sketch of the relations 
of the early Jesuit missionaries, such as Ricci, Schall, and 
Verbiest, with the Court of China. Father Ricci’s treatise on 
“The True Doctrine of God,” written in admirable Chinese, 
and revised, oddly enough, “by a Minister of State called 
Sin,” was included in an Imperial list of the best Chinese 
books. The daughter of one of his converts, baptised Candida, 
built thirty-nine churches, and the Emperor gave her the title 
of “the Virtuous Woman.” This, it is true, was early in the 
seventeenth century. Fifty years later Father Schall was 
actually tutor to the young Emperor, Kang Hsi, afterwards 
one of the greatest of Chinese rulers, under whom Father 
Verbiest became Court astronomer and constructed those 
beautiful bronze instruments which are still among the 
wonders of the Observatory at the southern corner of the 
Tartar City. Mr. Freeman-Mitford argues from these and 
similar facts that religious intolerance is not a characteristic 
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of the Chinese. Nor is a dislike to foreign trade at the root 
of this antagonism. The Chinaman is a born trader, and does 
not care with whom he haggles. As to the opium legend, of 
course our author, knowing China, knows the absurdity of the 
charge. Opium has nothing to say to the anti-foreign feeling. 
“ My conclusion,” he says, “is that neither the religion of the 
missionaries, nor the trade of the merchants, nor even the 
much-abused drug, can honestly be counted as the cause of 
the anti-foreign movement in China, though one and all have 
been used as levers to envenom it [sic]. Foreign intercourse 
in any shape is the bugbear of the mandarin, as being the one 
standing danger threatening abolition of himself and his 
privileges, of which the two most dearly prized are robbery 
and cruelty.” Every step taken towards introducing European 
methods into China means necessarily a decrease in the 
Mandarins’ power and profits. So long as these officials can 
control the Court, an anti-foreign policy is their natural 
means of self-defence: hence their curious “ envenoming 
levers.” The root of the difficulty lies at Pekin. Every one 
thought that when once we had Legations there, close to the 
Emperor, all would be changed. As a matter of fact, nothing 
has been changed, and the Legations are, and have always 
been, treated with contempt as mere “ tribute-bearers ” to the 
Son of Heaven. So long as the Mandarins can keep the 
Court and Central Government ignorant and prejudiced in 
distant Pekin there is no chance of improvement. Mr. Freeman- 
Mitford's remedy is bold but practical. Remove the capital 
to the old seat at Nankin, he says, and bring the 
Emperor, or at least his immediate circle of advisers, 
into intimate touch with the civilisation of the ports, and 
the anti-foreign policy will fall, along with the power of the 
Empress-Dowager and of the conservative Mandarins. Nan- 
kin was the capital of the Ming dynasty, why not of the 
Ching? It is near Shanghai, the centre of European com- 
merce in China, and it would be open to influences which can 
never be adequately felt in remote Pekin. The removal 
would probably necessitate the levelling of the “ Imperial 
Forbidden City”; it would certainly imply the deposition of 
the Empress-Dowager and her agents, and the substitution of 
more liberal and open-minded Chinamen, of whom there are 
probably a few; and it must be emphasised by the execution 
of the authors and ringleaders of the recent attacks on 
Europeans. 

This might prove the best remedy for the present ills of 
China; but whether even then the Chinese would consent to 
modify their ancient civilisation into some degree of harmony 
with European ideas may be doubted. Europe instructing 
China is rather like teaching one’s grandmother to suck eggs. 
Japan, as Mr. Freeman-Mitford justly points out, is not a 
parallel case: the Japanese had no civilisation of their own, it 
was all adopted from China, and all they had to do was to 
jump from the thirteenth into the nineteenth century, and 
throw off a Chinese dress in favour of the European mode. 
They did it boldly, almost without a regret, but it is another 
matter when a system is so old, so innate, and so revered as 
that of China is to its people. At all events, it may be hoped, 
with Mr. Freeman-Mitford, that the barren conquest of 1860, 
which begat the horrors of 1900, may not be repeated in an 
equally hollow evasion of the present crisis. The experiment 
of 1860 failed. The solution of 1900 must be more permanent. 





RURAL CHARACTERISTICS.* 
WHATEVER claims may be advanced on behalf of Wiltshire 
in regard to its archeological interest or the excellence of 
its bacon, its inhabitants have long been regarded as 
touching the nadir of rustic intelligence. The despair of 
the earnest “educationist,’ however, may prove the delight 
of the detached observer, whether his study be embodied 
in fact or fiction, and just as many of Richard Jefferies’s 
most engaging portraits were drawn from Wiltshire originals, 
so Mrs. Tennant has within the limits of a single village in the 
south of that county “heard many things said worth recording 
—of humour, intentional or otherwise, and of pathos, real and 
deep,” an assertion amply borne out by the contents of her 
pleasant little volume. It may be, as the anecdote which she 
tells of the origin of the phrase “ Wiltshire moonrakers ” 
would seem to indicate, that the traditional stupidity of the 
Wiltshire peasant is based on a misconception, and that under- 
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neath a guileless or loutish exterior there lurks a capacit 
unexpected slimness. But in any case the ab y, for 
: : sence of sophisti. 
cation and culture is of great value to the observer anxious 
penetrate to the elemental traits of rural intelligence M ‘4 
than that, it is of real value to any one anxious to under 3 
wholesome self-discipline in regard to the first yrineighs a 
literary expression. “I think,” says Mrs. Tennant, and we i 
inclined in the main to agree with her, “we must go nowada: 

b ys 
to the uneducated, as we call them, if we are to learn how 
beautiful the English language can be; for they are yn, 

> 3 ot 
weighed down by the load of over-much adjective, and have a 
simplicity of phrase which leaves their meaning wonderfull 
clear. Did people know how much they weaken their std 
versation by adjective, they would try to keep it as much in 
check as do the wise that pernicious habit of ‘ underlining’ jy 
their letters.” Most people think that style consists of 
adjectives, whereas it is really a matter of verbs and nouns, 
As a perfect instance of simple yet effective narrative 
Mrs. Tennant quotes the description of the death of the 
Shunammite’s son :— 

“And when the child was grown, it fell on a day that he went 

out to his father, to the reapers. And he said unto his father 
My head, my head. And his fatber said to a lad, Carry him to 
his mother. And when he had taken him and brought him to 
his mother, he sat on her knees till noon, and then died. And 
she went up and laid him on the bed of the man of God, and shut 
the door upon him and went out.” 
As a contrast to this passage it may be instructive to append 
a few sentences from the description of a recent funera! 
service at the Oratory given by a leading daily journal — 
“One looked out over the clean-cut faces of the great forensic 
notables, over the crude strength emblazoned on the Irish 
peasantry, over the stately catafalque, with its sweet em- 
broidery of flowers, to the deep immensity where, in the far 
distance, black-robed priests lit or extinguished the brown 
wax candles upon the altar... ... Outside the sun blazed a 
mighty candle, and the busy “buses chanted their London 
requiem.” This is the sort of thing that lends credibility to 
the story that the late Dean Stanley once stayed in bed all 
day to avoid seeing the gushing obituary notices of an eminent 
statesman in certain newspapers. Commenting on the 
poignant simplicity of phrase shown in the passage from the 
Bible given above, Mrs. Tennant observes: ‘“ The poor speak 
like that. Unknowingly though it may be, they have kept atrue 
sense of the weight and value of words.” They are not, more- 
over, afraid of the expansive journalist’s great bugbear,—the 
repetition of a word or phrase. (Is there not a story of the 
editor of a famous daily who objected on these grounds to the 
saying “ To the pure all things are pure” ?) Uneducated talk 
is effective, however, not only by its simplicity, but its very 
inaccuracy lends it force and picturesqueness. Of this trait 
Mrs. Tennant gives two good instances in the definition of a 
flighty girl : “ Why, she leaves the house three times for every 
once she comes in”—a remark almost in the Boyle Roche 
vein—and the anecdote of the servant who met any attempts 
at correction or blame with: “There! I know. For mother’s 
often said, ‘ Well! of all the girls I ever did see—you are 
one.” The sentence is wildly incoherent and elliptical—yet 
it is far more impressive than the most lucid expression of 
the underlying thought. 


The artistic value of simplicity of expression,—that is the 
great literary lesson to be learnt from a sympathetic study 
of the phraseology of the uneducated villager. But the 
friendly intercourse of gentle and simple yields ethical fruit 
as well. ‘“ Hypocrisy and insincerity,” writes Mrs. Tennant, 
“are rarely to be met with among the cottagers.” Occa- 
sionally, no doubt, this habit of speaking out is pushed 
to extremes which seem to savour of callousness, as in the 
case of the woman who said to Mrs. Tennant of a sick 
girl sitting by her side, “ As I tell her, poor girl, it will be 
a merciful day when we hear the bells a-tolling for her”; 
but the narrator is careful to add that the seeming heartless- 
ness of the words was belied by a “ world of loving sympathy 
in her voice.” Yet if country folk live in a Palace of Truth 
amongst themselves, they are by no means inaccessible to the 
soft-sawder of an outsider or social superior. “Charm of 
manner and a kindly intonation of voice go far towards 
popularity. You are appreciated by your friends for much 
that you might have said, if you leave an agreeable impression 
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Jeasure derived by one old woman in repeating the farewell 
js of a young friend. He had heen her lodger, and she 
n, with much graceful emphasis. ** Mrs. 
he was going away, “ Mrs. 


wor 
told the story ofte . 
Brown,” he said to me, just as 


Brown, I shall never see you again. But when I do, 
I shall not refrain from coming to see you. Least- 
if I am in these parts,’ he said to me. Qh! 


ways, ‘ ee 
he was a Very well-spoken young man. Of the friendly, 


and even intimate, relations that may prevail between 
cottagers and those who live in the “big house,” these 
chapters furnish many agreeable proofs. No man can be a 
jero to his valet, and presumably no woman isa heroine to her 
\ady'smaid. But the barrier is often removed where contact 
occurs only inthe house of the inferior or in the open air. 
sir Walter Scott, surely one of the most natural and genial 
men, notes this difficulty in a curious passage in his Journal, 
Mareh 15th, 1826. “I have a shyness of disposition,” he 
says, “ which looks like pride, but it is not, which makes me 
awkward in speaking to my household domestics. With an 
out-of-doors labourer, or an old woman gathering sticks, I can 
tulk for ever.” Such a personage is Anthony, the cow-man 
und guardian of the poultry yard in Mrs. Tennant’s “ Notes,” 
who used to address his favourite cow “in a voice of unutter- 
able tenderness” as “* Dormed old ’oman,” and who could not 
understand people who were “onkind to the po’r dumb 
gnimals,” with the sole exception of that “ brazen everlastin’ 


299 


nuisance ” the fox. 

Mrs. Tennant’s sphere of observation is not, however, con- 
fined to human beings. She hasa keen sense of the picturesque 
in the landscape, witness the chapter headed “ April Weather,” 
a delicate appreciation of the fanciful nomenclature of wild 
flowers; and a sensitive ear for the peculiar qualities of the 
songs of the different birds, witness this passage on the 
robin :— 

“The robin has three different notes. There is the sharp 

‘stitching’ sound as he hops in and under the bushes—a sound 
made when he is uneasy, a blending of impertinence and fear. 
There is the fine ‘ hair’ of sound, if one may so put it, high and 
slender as the tzit-tzit of a bat, only drawn out lixe a sigh. 
And there is the acid little song --pitched incredibly high, and 
crowded with quick, tripping notes. It is sharp and clear as 
snow crystals.” 
That is charmingly expressed, though we demur to the word 
“acid.” There is nothing in the robin’s note to set one’s 
teeth on edge. We must not omit, in taking leave of a most 
attractive book, to mention the beauty of the photographic 
illustrations, or to commend the graceful lines which form 
its “Envoy,” and describe the felicity of a life spent in 
“companionship of quiet things.” 





SAMUEL RICHARDSON.* 
THE critical part of Mrs. Thomson’s study of Richardson 
strikes us as being extremely well done. Her examination of 
the three famous novels is lucid and judicious, and, moreover, 
can be read with interest even by those who do not know their 
Clarissa or Sir Charles Grandison. But the specially inter- 


esting part is her commentary on the moralist who was so | 


much to the fore in all Richardson's undertakings. In his 
own day the ladies worshipped him; nowadays it is a lady 
who, more willingly than any masculine critic, trounces the 
mean morality of the smug little Philistine. Slavish respect 
for rank was never carried further than by Richardson, who 
is as ready to condone the vices of a gentleman as to condemn 
the lapses of a servant. As for. Pamela’s modesty, it is 
inconsistent with any veal delicacy; she is scarcely more 
anxious about preserving her character than keeping her place; 
the moralist’s morality is, in short, a mere matter of convention. 
And yet Mrs. Thomson, though expressing these views— 
which would have seemed strangely incomprehensible 
to Clarissa’s respectable creator—has also the justice to 
recognise that Richardson could and did rise far above con- 
vention. Clarissa’s refusal to accept the marriage which 
Lovelace offers by way of reparation raises a sordid plot to 
the heroic level of tragedy ; and it proves a reach of mind in 
Richardson of which Pamela would never have led us to 
believe him capable. Still, as Mrs. Thomson points out in 
a piece of excellent criticism, Clarissa has her creator's limita- 
tions, and is not exempt from a touch of priggishness. But 





* Samuel Richardson: a Biographical and Critical Study. By Clara Link- 
later Thomson, London; Horace Marshall and Son. [6s.] 














we need not recapitulate the points which are made excellently 
in the book; rather we propose to call attention to some of ita 
shortcomings on the biographical side. 

It would be hard to name another writer of equal eminence 
whose life was so perfectly devoid of interest as Richardson’s. 
There is the one fact which everybody knows, that he used to 
write love-letters for damsels in distress, and this when he was 
a boy of thirteen. Further, Richardson himself has recorded 
the trait that his story-making faculty exercised itself at 
school, where he was set to “ write a history on the model of 
Tommy Pots—of a servant-man who was preferred by a fine 
young lady (for his goodness) to a lord who was a libertine.” 
Everybody knows also that in his later days he surrounded 
himself with a circle of devout flatterers, mostly women, and 
that he printed the Journals of the House of Commons. Yet 
somehow—for documents are not wanting—it should have 
been possible to constitute a picture of the man and his circle 
that should at least bring home to us their way of living, if it 
did not explain the secret of his wonderful gift. And in this 
respect Mrs. Thomson has, unwisely as we think, denied her- 
self the most obvious assistance. Richardson kept all the 
letters he received, and duplicates of his own as well; and 
six volumes of his correspondence were printed by Mrs. 
Barbauld, while a great mass of stuff yet unpublished 
is accessible at South Kensington. Yet Mrs. Thomson 
abstains almost entirely from quotation, and we are tempted 
to endeavour by a few brief extracts to call up an image of 
the man and his atmosphere. 

He was kindly, even generously beneficent, so much is amply 
proved; but it was a beneficence that looked for return in 
punctilious acknowledgment for small favours and enthusiastic 
veneration for greater ones. The Reverend S. Lobb was a 
parson to whom the great man had done some little kindness, 
extending itself to a younger Mr. Lobb, an undergraduate. 
But the undergraduate, after the fashion of his race, had 
neglected his social duties and his father wrote profuse 
apologies. Here is Richardson’s reply; is it unfair to say 
that the man who wrote was a humbug ?— 

“Why did my dear and reverend friend so severely and re- 
peatedly chide his son for not calling upon me in his way to the 
Devizes? Yousay you repeated your chidings oftener than he 
cared you should. Do we not know that love, were that in the 
present case wanting (the contrary of which I hope and believe), 
is not to be forced? And did I not know my young friend better 
I should have been afraid he would have loved me less for your 
chidings But I know what your chidings were.—Do not I 
see you inthe very act, with tears of joy in your honest eyes—‘ Billy, 
my love, you might have called—you should have called, methinks 
—should you not? on our friend R, ” 

Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, the garrulous lady whom Swift 
to his misfortune tolerated and even encouraged, was not so 
remiss in her acknowledgment. Here is the opening of an 
ode, presumably on receipt of a cheque :— 

“To thee, within whose heav’n-illumin’d breast 

Resides each virtue that adorns the blest, 

*Tis bold presumption to attune my lays.” 
Nevertheless she attunes them, as a mere makeshift; but the 
full reward, “the harvest of thy well-spent years,’ must be 
deferred to another and a better world :— 

“ Then shall conspiring Angeis in thy praise 
Their loud Hosannahs to Jehovah raise.” 
It was a good deal to swallow, but there is no sign that 
Richardson stuck at it: he was inured to flattery, and in the 
eighteenth century they did not do things by halves. In 
another letter of Mrs. Pilkington’s we cannot but admire the 
exquisite indelicacy of the entreaties urged hy herself and 
Colley Cibber (‘who neither of us,” as she reasonably 
observes, “set up for immaculate chastity”) to save Clarissa 
from actual outrage. And a little later we find the Laureate 
addressing his remonstrances in person—although this time 


; the lady in danger was not Clarissa but Miss Harriet 


Byron :— 

“Zounds! I have not patience till I know what’s become of 
her. Why, you—I don’t know what to call you! Ah! ah! You 
may laugh if you please, but how will you be able to look me in 
the face if the lady should never be able to show her’s again ? 
What piteous, damned, disgraceful pickle have you plunged her 
in? For God’s sake send me the sequel, or—I don’t know what 
to say.” 

A Laureate is always a Laureate, even if he be Colley Cibber 
—and indeed there have been lesser men in the office—and 
who shail blame Richardson if his head was slightly turned 
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by this conspiracy of eulogy? He lived ina circle that literally 
hung upon the varying fortunes of his characters with as keen 
un interest as if the drama had been real. There are few 
documents which keep more of the atmosphere of that age 
than the letters preserved by Mrs. Barbauld. which passed 
between the ladies of that devoted “little Senate.” Miss 
Highmore, to whom we owe the well-known sketch of 
Richardson reading aloud in his grotto, writes to Miss Mulso,: 
one of the auditors who figure in the sketch :-— 

“Oh! my dear, what a charming letter have you sent to Mr. 
Richardson, and what a charming one received in answer; all 
the excellent vein of raillery of his Lady @. runs through it 
attempered with his own sweetness of disposition, though, I own, 
there are some severities. But are you alarmed or not at his 
dreadful imagination relating to Sir Charles? Iam not, for I 
know it cannot be; he only means to frighten you, and to hear 
what you will say en the occasion; pray say something very 
strong. Sure, as Sir Charles is designed as an example in 
prosperous circumstances, it would rather frustrate the end pro- 
posed to take him off in that untimely manner.” 

That brings ts full into the tepid atmosphere by which 
Richardson was surrounded through life——certainly not a 
tonic, yet perhaps necessary to his peculiar temperament. 
Here, at least, he was dictator. You feel the prophet in 
his refererices to the “poor ineffectual history of Clarissa,” 
which he cites as a locus class’cus on a point of conduct. 
Indeed, he frequently quotes the remarks of his own characters 
—“as Clarissa says,” “as Lovelace says”—generally while 
diseussing cases of conscience. a form of disquisition which 
makes up the bulk of his letters. Whether a wife should press 
for a separation from her husband; what degree of compassion 


should be accorded to a wealthy woman who has married a 


noble of low tastes, and finds herself left to rule the house 
while he drinks with low associates; these are the themes on 
which. Richardson enlarges with a feminine zest to an 
audience of women. Beyond this range of interest, as Mrs. 
Thomson points out, he did not go; he had no interest in 
foreign politics, no desire to satirise social evils. Indeed, he 
is a prophet of little education, though he deplores the neglect 
of Cowley, and shows a genuine enthusiasm for the Faery 
Queene,—“‘in description no man will ever come up to 
Spenser.” But the steady preoccupation of his mind was a 
kind of dramatised gossip; what ke said, what she ought to 
have done. And, so curious are the conditions of artistry, this 
was equipment enough for a genius. 





HOBOLAND.* 

Most people are but dimly conscious of the existence of the 
hopeless and idle residuum of the population of modern States- 
They feel, to use the words of our author, that “so long as 
there are lazy people, discouraged criminals, drunkards, and 
boys possessed of wanderlust, Hoboland [‘hobo’ is the slang 
name for tramp] will have its place in our social geography.” 
But it is startling to realise, as readers of these vivid sketches 
must, how highly organised is the life led by a vast number 
of worthless individuals, how great a tax upon the community 
their support in comparative comfort must be, and how little 
has been done to apply a remedy. What Mr. Wyckoff has 
attempted in the case of Jabour, Mr. Flynt has accomplished 
even more thoroughly in the more restricted field of the 
beggar classes. For the first time, as far as we know, he has 
studied the problem of human parasites in a thoroughly 
scientific spirit. At intervals for many years he has lived 
the life of the tramp, not only in America, but in Germany, 
Russia, and England, and though perhaps not primarily 
writing as a censor or moralist, he has formed definite theories 
as to dealing with this considerable evil of. modern societies 
based on the only sure ground, that of experience in its most 
practical shape. It isof America, however, which he describes 
as the paradise of the tramp, that he speaks with the most 
intimate knowledge. He seems to have travelled with tramps 
there for months at a time, to have become acquainted under 
his tramp name of “Cigarette” or “Cig” with the various 
circles of the hierarchy, and with their most prominent indi- 
viduals; and the following sentences give an idea both of the 
conditions of their existence, and of its economic effect :— 

“ No one can tell exactly what this tramp population numbers, 
but I think it safe te say that there are not less than sixty 
thousand in this country [America]. Every man of this number, 


* Tramping with Tramps: Studies and Sketches of Vagabond Life. By 
Josiah Fiyat. Loudon: &. Fisher Unwin. (t3.J 








as a rule, eats something twice a day, ae ee 
good nk. They all aaa some ge prt emi Fe pe 
them rather respectable clothing. They all drink ata of 
ably each onea glass of whiskey aday. They all get into a yaa 
eat and drink there just as much at the expense of the Sree 
munity as elsewhere. They all chew and smoke tobacco, and all 
of them spend some of their time in lodging houses. How 4 
all this represents in money I cannot tell, but I believe that th 
expenses I have enumerated, together with the costs of bonieien 
tion for vagrancy, drunkenness, and ¢rime, will easily mount y 
into the millions. And all that the country can show for the 
expenditure is an idle, homeless, and useless class of individuals 
called tramps.” 

Several causes co-operate to make tramp life more atte. 
tive in the United States than elsewhere. Among Anglo. 
Saxon communities the sentimént of pity for the poor and 
homeless is stronger than elsewhere. And in America, where 
money is quickly made, and the general level of comfort is 4 
high one, this sentiment has full play. _ But the most. potent 
cause of encouragement to vagrancy is the facility of locomo. 
tion from one part of the vast territory of the Union to 
another, so that when one State becomes obnoxious to the 
tramps on account of stricter legislation or administration, they 
can move to another ; or when the approach of winter renders 
the Northern States impossible for outdoor life, they can ayoid 
the necessity of spending the winter months in prison by g 
flight to the genial South. They can do this owing to the 
custom which has grown up. of allowing them to travel on 
the freight trains. It is the boast of the “ hohoes,” Mr. Flynt 
tells us, that “they can travel in every State of the Union for 
a mill a mile, while in a number of States they pay nothing at 
all,” and he estimates that during his first trip in Hoboland, 
which lasted eight continuous months, he travelled over 
twenty thousand miles, and that there were not ten occasions 
when any payment was demanded of him, even then the 
medium of exchange consisting of such things as pipes, neck. 
ties, tobacco, and knives. Well might the old tramp in East 
Prussia to whom he described this system exclaim: “Ach, 
how beautiful that must be! A Republic is the only place for 
the poor and outcast.” And well may Mr. Flynt remark; “No 
other country in the world transports its beggars free of 
charge, and there is no reason why it should continue to doso.” 


The custom, it seems, grew. up after the Civil War, before 
which there were comparatively few tramps in America, and 
practically no railway tramps. There then appeared upon the 
scene a large class of men who had become so enamoured of 
camp life that they found it impossible to return to ordinary 
life, and who took to wandering about the country. As there 
were no laws against walking on railroad property, the men 
from using these roads took to jumping on and off freight 
cars, and by 1880 the practice was accepted by the companies 
as an unavoidable nuisance. There are few more amusing 
passages in the hook than those which describe the shifts to 
which tramps are put in their railway excursions. Their 
favourite plan is to steal into an empty “box car” ona 
freight train, but if the train has no “empties” they must 
ride on the top of the car, between the “ bumpers,” or on the 
car ladders. Every night in the year ten thousand free 
passengers travel on the different lines. Mr. Flynt is con- 
vineed that if the tramps were kept off the railroads the life 
would become so unattractive that it would never again 
appeal to men as it has done in the past, and he has a most 
interesting chapter describing how one company has succeeded 
in putting an end to this abuse. 


Mr. Flynt treats fully of the most pathetic side of the 
question, that of the children of the road, in their various 
categories: those who are born there, driven there, enticed 
there, or go there voluntarily. Those who are enticed there 
begin by being full of admiration, born of the Police Gazette, 
of the desperadoism of the cowboy, they fall under the 
influence of some slouching wizard at the street corner, and 
finally disappear with him, becoming the slave of their master 
or “jocker,” and the reward held out to the “prushun,” as 
he is ealled, throughout his cruel apprenticeship is that 
he will some day be able to snare a boy to slave and beg for 
him as he has slaved for others. “Surely,” exclaims our 
author, “there is kindness and ingéauity enough in the world 
to devise some plan or system” tox reclaiming these children 
of the road, and he insists that wherever law is able to deal 
with them it should be done on the basis of intelligent classi- 
fication. In other words, reform: the reformatories, and 
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«station them, not at the end of tle road, but at the junction 
of all bypaths that lead into it” ‘ 

We cannot follow Mr. Flynt in his admirable pictures, 
yealistie but restrained, of life on the road, No note, whether 
{ pathos or humour, is forced, and the impression left is one 
ot simple truth. But in his tramps in England there are 
some discriminating touches which Wwe may quote. He dis- 
govered in England a species new to his American experience, 
_tramps who start out from London in the spring and 
“patter” (beg) all the summer, saving every copper in order 
ty live during the winter on their earnings. ‘This kind of 
tramp would not be allowed. to associate with the American 
satiety, Who likes more generosity among his fellows. Alto- 
vether, the English “ moocher ” seems to be a poorer creature 
than the true “ hobo.” He is worse dressed and more filthy. 
The following is a conversation between “ Cigarette” anda 
clever countryman encountered in England :— 

«[’d rather be lynched in our country than die a natural death 
over here; aud as for moochin’ and lodgin’, why I can beg in five 
minutes in New York more than I can here inaday. As it is, 

I'ma little bit of a wonder to some of these fellows, because Im 
go dead stuck on havin’ the pleasures of life. I look for ’em till 
I get ’em, you know, and so far I’ve had my bob a day, besides 
chuck, And that’s more than some of these blasted gay cats 
‘amateurs] can say. Did you ever in your life see such badly 
faked bums? They make me think of prehistoric gorillas. Half 
the time only a few parts of their bodies are covered in, and yot 
they think they can batter more when togged that way. How’s 
that for being bughouse [crazy], eh?” 

We must refer our readers to the hook itself for suggestions 
as to dealing with the problem. The short chapter on the 
criminal class seems to us full of good observation and 
sound sense. We may perhaps quote a few words from 
another chapter, entitled “ Club Life Among Outeasts.” * It 
istheir gregariousness which makes them so difficult to deal 
with.” There is little chance of helping them by respectable 
clubs; you must “destroy their own clubs and punish their 





members” :— 


“I would not have any word of mine lessen the growing 
interest in man’s fellow-men, or discourage by so much as a pen- 
stroke the brotherly influences on the ‘ fallen brother’? which are 
embodied in neighbourhood guilds and college settlements of the 
present, but Iam deeply convinced that there is a work which 
these organisations cannot, must not,do. That work must be 
done by law and Government. Vice must be punished, and the 
vicious sequestered. Public spirit and citizenship, duly appre- 
ciated and exercised, must precede philanthropy in the slums. 
Government, municipal and State, must be a St. John the 
Baptist, preparing the way and making the paths straight, ere 
the embodied love of man and love of God can walk safely and 
effectively therein.” 





NOVELS OF THE WEEK* 
Or the many writers who have borrowed or adapted what 
may be called the Dickens formula, none have been more 
uniformly suecessful than Mr. Pett Ridge. In the delineation 
of the humours of modern Cockney life he is without a peer, 
and while by no means oblivious of the squalor of the slums, 
heisas invincible an optimist as his great forerunner. His 
new novel, A Breaker of Laws, is as good as, or even better 
than, Mord Emly, that admirable picture of the regeneration 
of the female “ Hooligan,” or its companion, A Son of the 
State, which describes the gradual conversion of a gutter- 
suipe into a good citizen. The volume before us traces with 
equal, or even greater, skill the tragi-comie career of a 
gamin, for whom the combined influences of heredity and 
environment prove too strong, though in the end he expiates 
the wrong done to his wife and child by an act of really heroie 
self-effacement. “Elf” Bateson, the central figure of the 
story, isa most engaging raseal._—good-natured, indomitably 
sanguine, quick-witted, and a genuine humourist. His affec- 
tion for his wife, a delightful little Devonshire housemaid, is 
the redeeming feature of his character, and the splendid 
loyalty of his comrade, the stolid, taciturn Finnis, is, in view 
ot Bateson’'s attractiveness and bonhomie, quite in accordance 
With the facts of everyday life. Mr. Pett Ridgealso gives us a 
series of striking portraits in Mother Fayres, the old “fence” ; 





* (1) A Breaker of Laws. By W. Pett Ridge. London: Harper and Brothers. 
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Mr. Ladd, her chief customer, a thief and histrion in one; and 
his strange sister, who cherishes an unrequited affection for 
Bateson. Inthe matter of incident the story is packed full 
of excitement without ever degenerating into melodrama. Mr. 
Pett Ridge’s style is not devoid of mannerism; in his short 
staccato sentences he carries the cult of brevity and incisive- 
ness to excess. But it would be ungrateful to lay stress on 
30 venial a fault in a book that contains so much wit and 
tenderness as A Breaker of Laws. 

Mr. Merriman has at least three strong claims on the grati- 
tude of the novel-reading public. He is a good workman, 
he eschews verbosity, and he does not dilute his talent 
by over-production. The announcement of a new novel from 
his pen consequently gives rise to agreeable expectations, 
which are not belied by a perusal of The Isle of Unrest, 4 
romance of modern Corsica at the time of the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. The plot, which has its mainspring in a family 
vendetta between the houses of Perucca and de Vasselot, is 
both complicated and ingenious. The adjoining estates are 
apparently worthless, but Colonel Gilbert, a French engineer 
officer employed on the railway works, has discovered traces of 
gold in the soil, and with great patience and skill exploits the 
ancestral feud to gain his ends.—that of buying out the 
owners. He sueceeds in hastening the death of the Perucea, 
hoping to induce his heiress to buy, but finds her obstinate, 
and what is worse, falls in love with her. Denise, on 
the other hand, is in love with Count Lory de Vasselot, 
a gallant young soldier, but is misled by Colonel Gilbert 
into attaching a discreditable significance to the mystery 
surrounding his establishment. As a matter of fact he is 
harbouring no mistress, but his father, who for thirty years 
has lain perdu after shooting one of the Peruceas. Then 


| come the war, in regard to which Lory’s attitude is summed 
| up in Lovelace’s lines to Lucasta (which Mr. Merriman 


prints by way of overture to the book); his journey to 
Corsica—when halt recovered of his wound—to search for 
his father, who has disappeared from the Chiteau; his dis- 
covery of the title-deeds which enable him to frustrate his 
rival's designs ; and his return to the war to fight alongside of 
and under the very man whose schemes he had upset, but who 
redeems his reputation by a gallant death. The Corsican 
setting of the story is excellent, both as regards the landscape 


| and the part played by the natives, notably the Abbé Susini, 


a typical Corsican, who from time to time disappears into 
the macquis with the outlaws. Altogether, this is a book 
which shows careful observation as well as historical study— 
Mr. Merriman makes excellent use of the attachment of the 
Corsicans to the house of Bonaparte—and is marked by a 
sympathetic appreciation of the excellences of the French 
character which has not been invariably displayed by recent 
writers inthe English Press. Personally, we think Mr. Merri- 
man’s attitude towards the Second Empire and its head far too 
considerate, but are content to overlook the unsoundness of 
his polities in the excellence of his romance. The book is 
undoubtedly a trifle sombre, but that is inevitable in a story 
overshadowed by the disaster of 1870-71, and dealing largely 
with the blood-feuds of a “ sullen and turbulent race.” 


If The Flower of the Flock were Mr. Norvis’s first book, it 
would be possible to speak of it in terms of considerable 
approval. But unfortunately we are all too familiar with 
Mr. Norris's manner to be particularly exhilarated by a new 
specimen thereof. Mr. Norris, of course, like other novelists, 
chooses for each of his works a new plot and a new set of 
characters, but unfortunately plus cest différent, plus c'est la 
meme chose. He invariably presents us to acrowd of amiable, 
polished ladies and gentlemen, whose characters are generally 
distinguished by a fluently superficial eynicism, and whose 
emotions, though sometimes labelled with the big word 
“ Jove,” are far too urbane and well-regulated ever to descend 
below the level of a well-bred regard. In Mr. Norris’s pages 
the marriages are all “arranged,” to use the elegant phrase 
of the society paragraphists. But as a set-off it must be 
admitted that Mr. Norris writes excellent English, and is 
happily free from any of the literary affectations of the day. 

Mr. Buchan has given us in The Half-Hearted a spirited 
study of an Admirable Crichton of our own day, who, after a 
coruseating display of ineffectual versatility, redeemed a 
shattered career by sacrificing his life in a frontier fight 
ugaiust countless odds, The hook is excellently written, and 
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the chapters describing the delights of the “jand of the 
mountain and the flood,” and the heroine’s first visit to a 
charming country house in the Highlands, ure capital reading. 
But we fear that Mr. Buchan’s readers, or a considerable por- 
tion of them, will never forgive him for marrying the heroine to 
80 repulsive a specimen of the professional politician as Mr. 
Stocks. It was quite right that Lewis Haystoun, the “ half- 
hearted” hero, should be punished for his instability by the 
loss of his lady-love, but there was surely no need to sentence 
her toa lifelong partnership with a pompous and unctuous 
vulgarian. 

Before Mr. Hamilton embarks in another novel of le hig-lir 
we recommend a course of study in Debrett's Peerage. He 
will there learn that although the daughters of Earls 
are known as “ Lady,” the style” of the younger son of an 
Earl is simply “the Honourable.’ Wherefore in The Dis- 
honour of Frank Scott neither of the two wives of that in- 
discreet bigamist would ever have been “ Lady Francis Scott.” 
It would surely have been quite as easy to make the father of 
Frank a Marquis. Let us, however, admit that, apart from 
the feeling of acute discomfort caused Ly the unpleasant 
nature of the story, the book is eminently readable. Still, 
the common-sense reader will find it difficult to believe that 
even so easy-going a creature as Frank Scott would have 
drifted into marrying two women practically at the same 
time, even though he did imagine the second one to be within 
The pictures of life in Anglo-India are 


a few weeks of death. 
the painful 


well drawn, and the book—always exceptiny 
motive—very bright and amusing. 

In her new story, The Love that Lasts, Miss Florence 
Warden is “verra Scotch.” The hero marries the heroine, 
mostly for her money, but omits the precaution of being off 
with the old love before the ceremony. Accordingly the said 
old love continues to occupy, in shameless luxury, a wing of 
his Seotch house, whence she issues disguised as a boy and, 
very naturally, makes no end of mischief. There is generally 
a subtle flavour of the Christmas annual about Miss Warden, 
but, judged by the standard of mere “ sensation,” her work is 
readable. 

The heroine of For Lack of Love does not find it quite as 
easy as the hero of Pinafore to maintain her story of having 
been changed at nurse and being the rightful owner of the 
property. Unfortunately, too, her mother, long since disposed 
of in Australia, meets her in a casual visit to Westminster 
Abbey, and, as a schoolboy would put it, gives the whole 
show away completely. This is a harmless little story, though 
the good heroine is unnatural in her perfection. 

Though slight in texture and unpretending in scope, the 
Quaker tales collected under the title of The Living Remnant 
are instinct with the gracious and gentle serenity charac- 
teristic of the Society of Friends.—the amena piorum concilia, 
to borrow the Virgilian phrase. The scene is laid in a country 
town half a century back,and the characters in their strength 
and weakness are the counterparts of those who in real life 
excited the sympathy and the banter of Charles Lamb, 





SOME BOOKS OF TILE WEEK. 
———— 
[Under this heading we notice suck Books of the week as have not been 
reserved Jor review in other Joris.) 


Lice Making in the Midlands. By C. C. Channer and M. F. 
Roberts. (Methuen and Co. 2s. 6d.)—Ia some counties lace- 
making has entirely disappeared; in others it still holds its 
ground, or part of its ground. We agree with the authors of 
this little volume that it would be a pity were it to cease. A 
hundred years ago it was anything but a blessing. Schools for 
lace-making ousted schools for reading and writing. That is 
not likely to happen again. The industry which remains is 
wholly unobjectionable, followed as it is by the aged poor, who 
often are incapable of any other work. Our authors deal with 
both past and present, and have given us a valuable little 
volume. 


We have much pleasure in acknowledging Work (Cassell and 
Co.), the nineteenth volume of the series, and containing the 
issue from January 13th to July 7th of the current year. Work, 
we may remind our readers, is an “Illustrated Weekly Journal 
for Mechanics,” and gives practical directions for every kind of 
handicraft. Many, possibly most, of its readers are amateurs, 








° . . . . rrr ees 
but we can easily imagine it being useful to the work 
: eee) # Us ° the working artj 
It certainly does not fail either in the width of its hid ag 
the practicality of its treatment. ta 





We have received Vol. IL, Part I., of the Catalogue of 4 
Library of the India Office, by J. P. Bluwharat, MA E ; 
and Spottiswoode). It is interesting to see the oe 
tionate share occupied by various subjects. “ Arts and Sie 
oceupy sixty-three pages, of which “ Divination and Magic™ 
claim more than three. “ Astrolovy” divides a page vid 
“Astronomy.” “ Literature” has about seventy, of which ficti 
claims more than two-fifths. “Theology” is nearly equal ites 
“ School-Books ” occupy not quite half as much. 7 





ScnooL-Boors.—Georgics of Virgil, Book I. Edited by g ¢ 
Winbolt, M.A. (Blackie and Son. 1s. 6d.)—The illustrations 
are the noticeable things in this and its kindred volumes, It is 
not easy to be original—and accurate—in commenting on Virgil 
But much may be done by pictures. The agricultural instru. 
ments, for instance, of the First Georgie are best explained by 
the pencil. The edition has all the appearance of careful pre- 
paration, To the same series helongs Livy, Book VI, edited by 
W. Cecil Laming, M.A. From the same publishers we hayo 
also received A Brief Introduction to Commercial Geography, by 
the Rey. Frederick Smith, “a handbook of the Commercial 
Relationships of Great Britain, the Colonies, and the United 
States.’——Asinelte, by Mrs. J. G. Frazer (JS. M. Dent and 
Co, 3s. 6d.), described as a “ French Story for English Children.” 
Mrs. Frazer has had considerable experience in French read. 
ing-books for young children, and knows their tastes and 
capacities. Le Coup de Pistolet. By Prosper Mérimée, 
Edited by J. E. Mitchell, M.A, (Blackie and Son. 1s,)—~ 
An Ingenious Method of Learning the French Conjugations, 
by Leopold Courtrai (the Author, 400 Glossop Road, Sheffield), 
a way of simplifying the conjugations of verbs, bringing them, in 
fact, into one.——German Without Tears, Part II., by Mrs. Hugh 
Bell (E. Arnold, 1s.); and Exercises in German Composition; by 
Richard Kaiser (same publisher, 1s. 6d.) A German Commercial 
Reader, by 8. E. Bally (Methuen and Co., 2s.), the object being to 
combine with material for translation “some practical hints on 
commerce, industry, commercial history and geography,” which 
may be counted upon to excite the interest of the student——In 
the “Dinglewood Shakespeare Manuals,” King Henry V., with 
Questions and Notes by Stanley Wood (J. Heywood, 1s.)— 
Progressive Course of Chemistry for Junior Classes. By ‘Telford 
Varley. (A.and C. Black 2s.) With these may be mentioned 
Loudate: a Hymn and Tune Book for use in Secondary Day Schools 
(same publishers, 2s. Gd.) The editor has gone to many sources 
for his selections, drawing apart from the usual hymnals upon 
those specially intended-for use in particular schools. The hymns 
are described as “ undenominational,” but the term must be taken 
with a limitation, as, among others, we have Bishop Cosin’s para- 
phrase of the “ Veni, Creator Spiritus,” and the “ Holy, Hols, 
Holy,” so often usedat the Trinity festival. We are unfeignedly 
glad to see them. Indeed, to banish the hymns which nine 
English Christians out of ten are accustomed to use would be 




















a sad mistake. 


Mars.—Messrs. Stanford have published, with accompanying 
notes, A Map of the Parliamentary Boroughs within the County of 
London. Before 1832 London had eight boroughs, and part of the 
representation of two counties. In 1867 it had ten, and part of 
three counties. It has now fifty-six, returning fifty-seven Members; 
not counting the University. (The two Hams are not within 
the county.) This is a most seasonable publication. The map, 
which has on its face the populations and political representation 
of the boroughs, is a good piece of work We have also reveived 
from the same publishers, in four shects, Stanfora’s New 
Orographical Map of the World, in which the various elevations are 
marked by variations of colour. 





New Eprrions.—The Ascent through Christ. By E. Griffith- 
Jones, B.A. (J. Bowden. 3s. 6d.) Queen Victoria: a Personal 
Sketch. By Mrs. Oliphant. (Cassell and Co. 3s. 6d.)— 
Japanese Notions of European Political Economy. (Love, 
Camden, N.J., United States. 1s.) 











A cordial welcome is due to the first number of the Northern 
Counties Magazine (Andrew Reid and Co., Newcastle; Elliot 
Stock, London; 6d.), edited by Mr. Howard Pease, already well- 
known by his clever Northumbrian tales and sketches. Mr. 
Pease has enlisted a goodly array of contributors under his 
banner, and the opening number contains, amongst other interest- 
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re 
.¢ contributions, a fine poem by Mr. Swinburne on Northum- 
pie excellent short stories by the editor and Mr. Halliwell 


a London literary letter from Mr, E. V. Lucas, and a 
sting illustrated article on the great works at Elswick. 
llowed, however, to protest against the acrimonious 
tone of the paper on “Some Aspects of Modern Art” by Sir 
William Eden. The new venture, which represents literary 
Particularism in a most engaging form, is well got-up and printed, 
though it might be well if a bolder type were employed for the 
table of contents on the cover. 


Sutcliffe, 
most intere 
We may be a 





Mr. A. St. Jobn Adcock’s Songs of the War (R. Brimley 
Johnson, 13, net) forms an excellent pendant to his volume of 
short stories, “In the Wake of the War,” recently reviewed in 
these columns. Mr. Adcock’s standpoint is that of the sober 
Imperialist, equally removed from the blatancy of the music-hall 
and the Little Englander’s readiness to think the worst of his 
countrymen. He satirises with equal zest the man in the suburbs, 
too absorbed in his hobby to trouble about the war, the armchair 
strategist, the fraudulent contractor, and the Jingo bards who 
“tickle the brute” in us. Occasionally, as readers of the Spectator 
may remember, he employs the dialect of Hosea Biglow, but more 
often uses the unvarnished slang of the ‘‘ man in the street.” To 
represent Mr. Kruger as speaking the broken English of the 
German-American is, we think, a solecism. But the booklet is 
ispired from end to end by an honest patriotism expressed in 
yigorous and pointed verse, 
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“LIBERTY” “LIBERTY ” 
ART FABRICS ART FABRICS for Decorative Furnishing 


In Original & Exclusive Designs, 

| and Charming Colourings. 

| TAPESTRIES SERGES |CRETONNES|VELVETEENS 

| SILK BROCADES CHENILLES CHINTZES /ARRASCLOTUS 

Beautiful and Inexpensive. VELVETS PLUSHES /MCSLINS '!GossaMERs. 
Partense Post-rrec. = | Inspection Invited. ratterns Post-Sree. 


LIBERTY and CO., Ltd., Regent St., London, W. 
Oo S LE R. 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ARTISTIC ELECTRIC FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
Wm. & Geo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 

104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


RICHARD A. McCURDY, PRESIDENT. 


Decorative 
Furnishing. 











Received from Policy-Hoiders .......... sivugwih aaraaias £142,000,000. 
Paid to Policy-Holders........................ over £100,000, 000. 
Paid to Living Policy-Holders ......... éwebacee nce Se Rees 
Accumulated Funds ............sec00- .-» nearly £57,000,000. 
Surplus over Liabilities................. tosvesccess OR PaeLOOG. 








Every Policy contains specific Guaranteed Surrender Values in the form of 
Paid-up Insurance, Extended Insurance, Loans, or Cash, at the option of the 
Pultey-Holder. 


SPECIAL INVESTMENT POLICIES. 


For further particulars apply to the 


Head Otlice :—16, 17, and 18 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
b. C. HALDEMAN, General Manager. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 





Is the Best and Purest Dentifrice. It Whitens the Teeth, Prevents | 


and Arrests Decay, Strengthens the Gums, Polishes and Preserves the 
Enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness, and gives delight 
tul Fragrance to the Breath. 2s. 9d. Sold by Stores, Chemists, und 
A. ROWLAND and SONS, 67 Hatton Garden, London. 


ROWLAND’S ODONTO 





DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and Cvu."3 Manufacture 
now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 

NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on applica 
tion to 

mabewarns. £. DENT and CO.,, Ltd., 
Makers to the Queen and H.R.H. the Prince ot Wales; 
Makers of the great Westminster Clock, Big Ben. 
ONLY ADDRESSES— 


6i Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 





ALLIANCE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 


Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C, 


ESTABLISHED 1824 


Capital—Five Millions Sterling. 


DIRECTORS. 

The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD. Chairman. 
Charles Edward Barnett, Esq. Francis Altred Lucas, Esq. 
Right Hon. Lord Battersea. Edward Harbord Lushington, Esq. 
F. Cavendish Bentinck, Esy. Hon. Henry Berkeley Portman 
Hon. Kenelm P. Bouverie. Hon. Lionel Walter Rothschild, M.P. 
Thomas Henry Burroughes, Esq. | Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
Francis William Buxton, Esq Right Hon. Lord Stalbridge. 
Major-General Sir Arthur Elis, E.C.V.O. | Lieut.-Colonel F. Anderson Stebbing. 
James Fletcher, Esq. Su Charles Rivers Wilson, G.C.M.G., C.B, 
Richard Hoare, Esq. 





AUDITORS. 


John Cator, E3q | Jan Murray Heathcoat-Amory, Es. 
Victor C. W. Cavendish, Esq., M.-P. | ©. L. Nichols, Bag., PGA. 





FIRE INSURANCES Granted at current rates of Premium, and 
Leaselivid ood Capital Redemption Policies issued. 


LIFE DEPARTMENT, 

Moderate Rates of Premium. 

Large Bonuses, including Interim Bonuses, 

Policies Whole World and Indisputable, 

Special Policies to cover Death Duties, 

Liberal Commissions (o Solictturs, Agents, and Brokers for the introduction of 
busiucss. 

Prospectuses, Proposal Forms, and Statements of Account may be had on appli- 
catlon tu 





ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 





Financlal Year ends November 20th, 190v. 
Ail persons previously assuring will receive an additional share of profit over later 
eutrabts at the pext Division in 192. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 


CE ARE AI sc ove eien soasnecdacestpinccecdscduenees £11,000,000 
ACCUMULATED BUND. «occ cece sdecsdascecvecacnuves re 5,400,000 
The Protits are divided solely amongst the Assured. Already divided, £5,400,000. 
Endowment Assurance Puricies are issued combining Lite Assurance at 


minimum cost, with provision for old age. 
48 GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


| STRAINED VISION 
HE ' indicated by Headaches, Neuralgic Pains, and 
H EADAC S a Nervous Depression, should receive Immediate 
| and skilful attention, otherwise great mischtet 
may be caused to the eyes which cannot after- 


IMPERFECT | “iiccnc int Preservation ot the Eyes see 


S, 
By Mr. JOHN BROWNING, F.R.A.S., P.R.M.S. 
VISION ! ju Illustrations. Post-free, One Shilling, from 
63 Strand, London, W.C. 


Consultations free of charge. 








ROBINSON AND CLEAVER, BELFAST. 


“ Their goods have the merit of excellence and cheapness.” —COTRT CIRCULAR. 


i R j Ss i Fish Napkins, 2 11 per dozen. 


Dinner Napkins, 5,6 per dozen. 
Table Cloths, 2 yds. square, 2,6; 23 yds. by 3 yds. 5 6. 
Samples and 
Price Lists 


Kitchen Table Cloths, -/114each. 
- D A M A Ss K Sirens ‘Seumabask coke 
pustJree. 
TABLE AND House 


4.6 per dozen. 
LINEN. 
AERTEX CELLULAR 
AERTEX THE CELLULAR CELLULAR 
AERTEX cLererwe COS CELLULAR 
AERTEX ORGINAL GELLULAR 
SHIRTS, UNDERWEAR, PYJAMAS, LINGERIE. 


Please notice the Registered Trade-Mark, an Oval with the word AERTEX tn the 
centre, attached tu each garment. Only the original Cellular bears this label. 





Nlustrated Price-List of full rarwe of Cellular goods for men, women, and children, 
with names of 50U Country Ayents, sent post-free on application, 


OLIVER BROS., Ltd., 33 NEW BOND STREET, W. 
as 4 », 417 OXFORD STREET, W. 
ROBERT SCOTT, Ltd., 14 and 15 POULTRY, E.C. 


HAMPTON & SONS’ 
New Illustrated Catalogues of 
FURNITURE, CARPETS, FABRICS, &c. 


Enable intending Purchasers to see that their 
Productions afford value for money that 


CANNOT BE EXCELLED. 


Suggestive Schemes, Estimates, and 
Illustrated Catalogues sent free. 


Pall Mall East, Trafalgar Sq., S.W. 
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Marchant (B.), Held at Ransom, Cr 8VO...,...cccsecccccccvcecocees (Blackie) 2/6 ‘ (Church of England Pub te Schools.) . 
May (C. H.), Manual of Diseases of the Eve. cr SVU .........00000-- (Bailliére) 86 Lapy WARDEN :--Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College 
Maycock (W. P.), Electric Wiring Tables, 32m0 ..........2.000+ (Whittaker) 3/6 | (1) ST, ANNE’, Abbots Bromley.—Termns, School House, £40 ; Boarding House, £60 
Mayer (H.), A Trip to Toyland, oblong fuliv .......... 2. cece ee eee (Richards) 60 (2) ST. MARY’s, Abbots Bromley. —Terms, £23 a year. Senne 
Merrick (L.), The Worldlings, cr 8VO 1.2... sseeeeeeeceeeeeseees (J, Murray) 6,0 (3) Sif. WINIFRED’S, Bangor. —Terms, £35 a year. 
Montgomery (Florence), Prejudged, cr 8vu re ... (Macmillan) 6/0 Full particulars trom the LADY WARDEN, St. Anne's, Abbots Bromley 






Moore (A. W.), History of the Isle of Man, 2 vo : 


































.. (Unwin) 320 


Newbolt (H.), Froissart in Britain, imp ]6mo ..................0 000 (Nisbet) 60 
Nuth (M. E.), Kindergarten Gift Plavs, 410..............0000- ...(Curwen) 276 
Pemberton ( Max), The Footsteps of u ‘Throne, er $vo .........2..( Methuen) 6/0 
Praeger (S. R.), Child’s Picture Grammar, 4to .............. 00085 (G, Allen) 36 
Princess's Story-Book (TNE), CP BVO... 00.02 sccccccvcccveccvccersces (Constable) 60 
Rolleston (M. A.), An English History Nute-Buok, cr Svu..........¢Simpkin) 3.0 
Rosas (Albert), A Sugar Princess, cr 8VO ........ eee eee eee (Chatto& Windus) 3.6 
Rosslyn (Earl), Twice Captured, cr SVO 2... 6... cece eee eee (W. Blackwood) 10,6 
Rouse (W. H. D.), Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, cr 8VO ............0085 (Dent) 7/6 
Russell (W. C.), The Pretty Polly,cr 8vO ..........06, -(Chatto & Windus) 5,0 
St. Aubyn (Alan), Mary Unwin, er $vo (Chatto & Windus) 36 
Savile (F.), The Blessing of Esau, cr 8V0.......... ccc cccccvccvccscs (S. Low) 6u 
Scott (J. W. R.), The People of China, Cr 8VO 2.2... cc eee eee ee eens (Methuen) 3.6 
Sellers (W. E.), From Aldershot to Pretoria, Cr 8VO .......eee eee ee (R.TS.) 26 
Selous (F. C.), Sport and ‘l'ravel, East and West, 8vu ............ (Longmans) 12 6 
Short.(B.), Savonia >A ROMANCE, CP'SVO 65.5 cdesccsicccccccsvceses (CE. Stock) Gv 
Spettigue (J. H.), A Trek and a Laager, cr 8VO ............ce ee eeee (Blackie) 2.6 
Stables (Gordon), Allan Adair, cr 8vo ........0.. eee er (R.T.S.) 36 
Stables (Gordon), England’s Hero Prince, cr 8VO.... 2... eee eee (E. Stock) Gu 
Stead (W. T.), Mrs. Booth of the Salvation Army, er 8vu ..........6 (Nisbet) 26 
Story of Dr. Pusey’s Life (The), by Author of * Charles Lowder,” 

CP SED 25. tisecscccs TT yy (Longmans) 76 
Stretton (Hesba), Through a Needle’s bye, cr 8VO oo... cece eee eee R.T.S.) 36 
Stubbs (J.B), The Order. of Isis, cr SVO........ccccececccceeseW (Skettington) €0 
‘Thompson (E. §.), The Biography of a Grizzly, $vo....( Hodder & Stoughton) 60 
Tremendous Twins (The), illus. by Mrs. E. Ames, oblong 4to...... (Richards) 36 
Verne (Jules), The Will of an Eeventric. cr 8VO 0.0... cece cece ee +(S. Low) 60 
Walker (A. S.), The Struggle for Success, CY SVO ..... ce cee ee cece ee (Richards) 60 
Walker (C. E.), Shooting on a Small Income, cr 8vo............6- (Constable) 50 
West (B. B.); Edmund Fuileston, cr Svo .......... eeescbecse tee (Longmans) 60 
Whates (H.), The Third Salisbury Administration, 1895-19uu, roy 8vo( Vacher) 15 u 
Workman (F. B. & W. H.), In the Jee World of Himalaya, 8vo...... (Unwin) 16/0 
Wright (W. P.), An Ocean Adventurer, Cr 8VO wo... cece eceeeeee (Blackie) 26 








Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should NOT be addressed to the EDITOR, but 


to the PUBLISHER, 7 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





Terms of Subscription, 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 


7 Yearly. Half- 
Including postage to any part of the United * Yearly. 
£1 8 6....0 14 3....0 


Kingdom ......66- ppaeashsbeka ss Sisbh cas 
Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


Quarterly. 














CHINA, BC. cccdocecsscescctcoesceccccccce £20 6.000018 .8....0 7 8 
Scale of Charges for Advertisements. 
OUTSIDE PAGE (when available), TWELVE GUINEAS. 

Page vrcccccscccscssceeeeeree £10 10 0 | Narrow-Column... 0 

Half-Page .cccccsccccccseses 5 5 O| Half-Column ... a 0 

Quarter-Page.,....sesereeee = RID SPOR COMIN 6. icc ecccccs 6 
COMPANIES. 

.. £14 14 | Inside Page .... 0 





Outside Page....+.+ L Leneeeeres 
yand under in broad column (half-width ), 


Five lines (45 wor 





line for every additional line (containing on an average twele 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 73. an inch. 
Broad column, balt-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. an inch, 
Broad column following “Publications of the Week,” 18s, an inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space, 
‘Terms : het. 





Rugeley, Staffs. 


NIVERSITY OF MELBOURNE. 
ORMOND CHATR OF MUSIC. 
‘he COUNCIL INVITE APPLICATIONS for the PROFESSORSHIP of MUsI¢ 





and the DIRECTORSHIP of the UNIVERSITY CONSERVATORIUM of MUSIC, 


Fixed salary, about £800 per annum. 
Duties begin February 28th, 1901. 
Applications must be sent to the Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 
Westminster, London, by October 20th, 1900. 
Particulars as to salary, duties, and tenure may be obtained from the AGENT- 
GENERAL for VICTORIA. 


ARIS, AUTEUIL, 32 RUE MICHEL ANGE.—HOME 
FINISHING SCHOOL, directed by Miles. GOUNIAULT DE MARCHANGY, 





und recommended by Mrs. Woodhouse, Head-Mistress of the Clapham High Schoo! 
for Girls, 63 The Lawn, Clapham Common, South Side. 
receive visitors at the Hotel Victoria, SATURDAY, September 29th, from 2 tu 
6 p.m. She wiil ieave London with her pupils October 1st. 


Mile. Gouniault will 





aminations. 
Head-Mistress, Miss KITCAT. 


ORCHESTER SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of 
GENTLEMEN.—Efficient resident staff. Terms 60 guineas. Public Ex- 
Health especially studied. ‘Tennis, hockey, cricket, swimming.— 





Assistant Tutors. 
Col. Harvey Kelly, Madras ; and L. Armitage, Esq., Trin. Coll.,Oxon. Informativn 





RUSSELS.—Very healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVES a FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN to COMPLETE their 
EDUCATION, Comfortable family life.. French,German Italian, Music, Drawing, 
Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80perann.; Termcommences withentranceof Pupil; 
Personal References. Prospectus or application.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louke. 





T)\RESDEN, 28 REICHSSTRASSE—FOREIGN LAN. 


GUAGES and other Tuition.—Mr. F. C. EARLE, having had several years’ 
experience, RECEIVES PUPILS at the above address.— Testimonials aud 
Prospectus can also bé sent from Kev. W. EARLE, Bilton Grange, Rugby. 


ESTGATE-ON-SEA.—Mr. P. B. ALLEN, M.A. Oxon, 
(Hons. in Mathematics and Modern History), RECEIVES a LIMITED 
NUMBER of PUPILS for University, Army, and other Examinations. Two 
References to Canon Barnett, Toynbee Hall, Whitechapel ; 





on application. Loudwater, Westgate. 


SOUND and RARE INVESTMENT.—The * VIC- 
3 TORIAN ERA” COLLECTION POSTAGE STAMPS of GREAT BRITAIN 
Nearly 50,000 Choice and Rare Specimens in 24 Massive Handsomely Bound 
Volumes. This is probably the finest and most beautiful collection of its kind 
existing, and is of great historical interest apart from its philatelie value. 
Appointments (with references) may be made for October 20th to November 10th, 
It will be conveyed to any part of Great Britain, but it is desired only those who 





are wishful and able to purchase will apply, as only a very limited number vt 
exhibits can be entertained. 


American and Colonial visitors to this country 
cordially invited.— Address, “ VICTORIAN ERA,” Box 2,675, Sell’s Advertising 
Ottice, 167 Fleet Street, E.C. 
FOR SALE AT A LOW PRICE. 
Lease over 60 years, : 
WELL-ARRANGED FAMILY RESIDENCE in one 


of the best and healthiest positions in SOUTH KENSINGTON, facing south 





over beautiful ornamental gardens. The house has large and bright rooms, ald 
comprises 11 bed-rooms, three baths, double drawing-rooms, boudoir, dining-rovm, 
aunte-room, morning-room ; good 


§ basement ; stabling for three or four horses.— 
All applications to HAMPTON and SONS, (Ld.), 1 Cockspur Street, $.W. 
PUBLISHED AT 32 HANWAY STREET, LONDON, W. . 
DOCTOR JOHNSON’S SHORT STRICTURES OF SHAKE- 
SPEARE’S PLAYS. 6d. 
TUABOSCHI ON THE CONDEMNATION OF GALILEO. 3d. 
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OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
R CIRENCESTER. 
Established by Royal Che urter, 1845. 
For Land- Owners, Land-Agents, oeeers cil ama arta intending Colonists. &c. 
or La Pe 
H.R.H. The PRINCE “Of WALES, K.G. 
PRESIDENT— 
Grace the DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, E.G. 
COMMITTEE OF MANAGEMEN 
The Right Hon. the EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL FioaoT E.C.B. (Vice-Chairman). 
RINCIPAL— 
The Rev JOHN B. MCLELLAN, M.A., 
Hon. Member of Surveyors oe late Fellow of Trinity College, 
¥3 13 of College, Farm and Dairy, List of Governors, Professors, 
paca tT &e., Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, Cold 
edals, &¢., apply to the PRINCIPAL. 
__ NEXT SES XT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October: 9th. 


( SPATRIA A AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, CUMBER 


LAND —Situated in one of the Finest Stock-raising Districts of the country. 
— to the Lake District and Seaside. Training for future Land 


His 











eee om : Colonists. Six Farms, Dairy, and Workshops. NEXT TERM 
pEGINS OCTOBER 2ud.—J. SMITH HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Principal. 
UDOR HALL SCHOOL, 


FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.E 
FOR THE pit GHTERS OF GENTLEMEN Bos irders only) 
Principal—Mrs. HAMILTON (Cambridge Historical Tripos, Class I.) 
first-rate modern education. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., H. E. Sanaen, M.A. 

i. F. ‘Heath. Ph.D., G. Garcia, R.A.M., A. Larpent, B-ts-I .G. Pradeau (Paris Cou- 
beri itoire), P. Stoeving {Leipsic), &e. 

Large staff of Resident English and Foreign Mistresse 
ri ais ig. swimming, bicycling. Large gymnasium. Spe 
—Prospechis on application. 


QoU IUTH BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 

SONS of GENTLEMEN, $8 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Conducted by 
pis. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Schools; Kindergarten 
nd Transition Classes for Children under 8. Gymnastic and Drilling 
AUTUMN TERM BEG NS SEPTE EMBER : 26th. 


FASTBQURNE — Miss “CARRUTHERS WILSON RKE- 








s. Cricket, hockey, tennis 
ecial attention to heulth 











CEIVES a LIMITED NUMBER of GIRLS for thorough education and 
iraining. House situated on high ground overlooking the Downs. Large 
‘ n; tennis courts; covered badminton court; riding, cycling, hockey. 
NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 24th.—Laleham, Selwyn Road. 


[TPTON HOUSE, UPTON, nr. SLOUGH. 


‘HIGH. CLASS SCHOOL FOR THE DA DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Th peace education with home life and careful attention to health. Moderate 
fee 5 Gy yinnasium, tennis, hockey.—Princtpal, Miss ETHERINGTON. 


) ESIDEN CE in TOWN for GIRLS of good position, 

, from the age of 17, who REQUIRE to be in LONDON during the WINTER 
for special study or r other definite object. Large airy house near Hyde Park 
Miss PRICE and Miss WOODS, 78 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W. 


N ISS MARIAN GREEN, late Head-Mistress of the High 




















School, Blackburn, has TAKEN OVER and REORGANIZED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOCL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her aim is tu 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Large de tached house, tennis, ! ckey, &e. C niversity Examination and Ins spe ction. 








ARIS, NEUILLY, near the Bois de Boulogne. —HIGH- 

CLASS FINISHING SCHOOL for GENTLEMEN’S DAUG TITERS. Number 
of pupils limited. Great advantages for the study of languages and arts. High 
reterences.—Mlles. LACORNE are at present in London at 6 Bedford Place, 
Russell Square. 


AMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
TEACHERS. 

The COUNCIL are about to APPOINT a LECTURER for January next. 
Stipend from £90 to £12u, and residence. Special knowledge of Languages or 
Science required.—Applications, with 15 copies of testimonials, ¢ should’ b sent t by 
Uctober 13th to the PRINCIPAL, Cambridge Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge, from whom further particulars may be obtained. 


(ait CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversational French rapidly aequired. Special facilities for Music, 
tching, German. Opportunities tor every form of healthy enjoyment, Direct 
> twice daily With Engis and. —Apply to. Miss ( c U. NNIC k, Die ppe. 
DRINKL iA, BOURN EMOUTH —Principal, Miss A. D. 
SUMMERS (formerly Scholar of Girton Colleze, Cambridge; late Classical 
Mistress, Portsmouth High School). Brinklea is a modern house standing on 
high ground and was specially designed for school purposes, No day-girls taken. 
Prospectus on applic ation, 





























be UST CHUI ICH, OXFORD, CATHEDR AL SCHOOL. 
—Preparatory for Navy and Public Schools; SIXTEEN MUSICAL 
SCHOLARSHIPS (£50 to £80); sons of gentlemen; rte pond for sons of 
vitivers abroad. Next trial of voices fur vacancy, December 12th.—Rey. J. H. 
SWINSTEAD, Head- Master. 
i OYLAKE, CHESHIRE. —ST. HILDEBURGHA’S 
SCHOOL for GIRLS combines a thorough education with healthy out- 
dor life. Hoylake is one of the healthiest spots in England, and is recommended 
by the medical profession tor its bracing air. A tew VACANCIES for Autumn 
term, —Principal, Miss JESSIE H. NOBLE. 


‘\WITZERLAND D.—MONTREUX.—A Married Clergy- 

man (M.A.Cantab., late Classical Scholar) PREPARES PUPILS at 

Montreux for the Universities. Special facilities for Foreign Languages.—- 
Address, until August 3uth, “ L.,” Dunedin, Weston, Bath. 


n YVHORNCROFT HOUSE, LEATHERHEAD.—Mr. 

WALTER LAWRENCE, M.A. (late Scholar), St. John's College, Oxon., 
PREPARES a FEW JUNIOR PUPILS for the Public Schools, &c. Pleasant situa- 
ui home life and firm discipline. —Prospectus and views of house and grounds on 
a! p ication. 


OMMERCIAL COLLEGE, WIESBADEN.—For the 

Higher Training of Boys of the upper classes who have left school and are 

destined for a Mercantile career.—For Prospectus and Syllabusof the commercial 
course, apply to the Principal, FRITZ HOMANN, 14 Mainzerstrasse, Wiesbaden. 


UBLISHING.— Well-known FIRM LONDON PUB- 
LISHERS are PREPARED to TAKE a JUNIOR PARTNER. £5,000 to 
£10,000, with University degree and some business experience preferred. Failing 
the latter a small premium would be required, aud a tentative agreement made 
for partnership at later date, Fullest investigation.—Apply by letter to" P 
€9 Arlington Road, N.W. 























COLONIAL COLLEGE, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


[HE 


SEASIDE. SPLENDID CLIMATE. 2,000 ACRES. 


PRACTICAL TRAINING FOR LIFE IN THE COLONIES OR ELSEWHERE. 


Full information from the DIRECTOR at above address, or from Mr. GODFREY 
JOHNSON, 8 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


H E Kew Be. XS Ss ¢€ H @ @& &; 
CAMBRIDGE. 
An ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION will be HELD in 
DECEMBER. 
Particulars of the HEAD-MASTER, or of the BURSAR. 


- | Fapee: ASTON CHURCH OF ENGLAND COLLEGE 





FOR GIRLS, LIMITED 
$1 CALTHORPE ROAD, EDGBASTON, BIRMINGHAM. 
Boarding House—ST. ALBAN’s, AMPTON ROAD, 


President : 
THE LORD BISHOP OF WORCESTER. 
Head Mistress : 
Miss L. LANDON THOMAS. 
Por Prospectuses, &¢., apply to the Secretary, Mr. WILLIAM RANDLE, F.C.A 
4 Waterloo Street, Birminz ham. 


[ NIVERSI TY OF EDINBURG HE. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 

Rey. A. BELL, 2 Ramsay Garden, RECEIVES SIX RESIDENT UNDER- 

GRabUaTES Electric lighting; bath-rooms. Special Tuition arranged tur, if 

desired. References to Sir William Muir, K.C.S.I., Principal of the University, and 


to Lord Robertson, 108 Eaton Square, Lon ton.— —TO see the rooms, and for terms, 
&¢., application should h he em ade to Mr. - BEL L, 2 Ramsay Garden, Edinburgh. 




















pee HALL, CROSSFIELD “ROAD, HAMPSTEAD, 
on rie . Sood. 


Principals—The Misses ALLEN-QOLNEY. 





Large playground; tennis. Every home comfort and care. Marked success in 
languages, music, painting, and University examinations. Reductions made for 
the “daughters of naval and military officers. 

References—Sir Richard Temple, Bart., G.C.3.I., and many others. Illustrated 
prospectus on application. 


ConRAS, WATFORD, HERTS.—SCHOOL FOR 
GIRLS.—Large Staff of Resident Mistresses. Gymnasium, Plaving-tields. 
Head-Mistress, Miss F. F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford; House- 
Mistress, Miss L. E. PHILLIPS, Newnham College, Cambridge. PARIS BRANCH 
(for elder gitis only), 270 BOULEVAKD RASPAIL, near the Luxembourg 
Sardens. House-Mistress, Miss M. F. DICKINSON, recently Modern Language 
Mistress In the Stamford High School. References:—Mrs. Benson, Lady kv 
Professor E. Ménégoz, Miss Monro, FP. Storr, FE the Archdeacon of Manchester 
Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Wo ord isworth, and others. 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR 
SHIPS.—TEN SCHOL ARSHIPS (£55-£10) on DECEMBER Sth to sth. 
Open to boys entering NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 2lst. Special Classes for 
ARMY, NAVY, &¢., with no Extra Fee. Many Successes gained direct ut 
Woolwich, Sandhurst, the Universities. &c. JUNIOR SCHOOL (3-13). Excellent 
he alth record. -~-Head-Master, Rev. A. J. GAL PIN, M.A. 
ESWICK SCHOOL.—Co-education on Publie School 
lines for BOYS and GIRLS. Large Endowment. Valuable Scholarships. 
Modern buildings. Splendid Playing-telds. Special arrangements for ehildren 
of parents residing abroad.—Prospectus from the Rey. the HEAD-MASTER or 
(Girls’ £ Boarding House) V. R. LE MAISTRE, M.A., The Heads, Keswick. 


ST. JOHN’S, W ITHDEANE, near BRIGHTON, SU SSEX 
(nearest Station, Preston Park).—LADIES’ SCHOOL, in extremely healthy 
situation. Grounds of three acres; tennis courts and hockey. Edueation on 
modern principles ; individual attention to health and studies ; home life. Age of 
pupils,11 to19. Principals, Miss VISICK, Mrs, HAMILTON. Refs.: Rev. E. Riley, 
M.A., Vicar of Pres of Preston; J. B. Mullinger, , Esq., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


GETTLE, LE, YORKSHIRE—“OVERDALE” SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. Healthy, bracing situation. 































Head-Mistress, Miss E. AL 
Trip. )s ‘Newnham Col., Camb. Highest references. 


TALDHEIM, BERNE.— Miles. HEISS RECEIVE 
a limited number of YOUNG LADIES to complete their education, 
Great advantages for Languages, Music, Painting. Visiting Professors; University 
eCtUres 5 Physical Training; bracing climate and Jarge grounds. Highest 
h References. 


Pp ICKARD (Cl 38 


















~~ VICTORIA UNIVER: SITY. 
UNIVERSILY COLLEGE, LIVERPOOL, 

YY BR & bs ALL 
FOR RESIDENCE OF WOMEN STUDENTS. 

Apply totheW ary len. Miss A. D. PEASE, University Hall, 163 Edge Lane, Liverpool. 


" Deteeeamaeen HOUSE, CLIFTON PARK, BRISTOL. 


Boys prepared for the Entrance Examinations to Public Schools and Navy. 


= 
A 


__T rms and Prospectus on applic ation to Mr. A. C. DOUGLAS, M.A., Oxon. 


JDOURNEMOUTH.—E. WYNDHAM PENRU DDOCKE, 
M.A., F.G.S. (Mathematical Honourman of Clare College, Cambridge), RE- 
CELVES a Jimited number of PUPILS for University, Professional Preliminary, 
and for all Civil Service and other Competitive minations. Successes, ters, 
and re ferences on application.—WIN PON ¢ GRAN( KNYVETON ROAD. 


\EAFIELD PREPARATORY SCHOOL, LYTHAM, 
LANCS (facing the sea).—Situation perfect; every modern comfort and 
appliance. Individual attention. The thorough grounding of the Seafleld Boys 
is Known at all the large Public Schools. Indian Pupils received In full charge. 
Hundreds of references.—Prine ‘ipal, J.8. SLATE R, M. A., LL.D., P.R.A.S. 






EREFORD SCHOOL (founded 1387 ALD. )—A PUBLIC 

SCHOOL giving preparation for the Universities, Army, Navy, &c., with 

good Modern Side. FUURTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS and EXHIBITIONS to 

Oxtord and Cambridge.—Address, Rey. W. H. MURRAY KAGG, The Close, 
Hereford. 


ADAME AUBERT introduces Daily and Resident 
English and Foreign GOVERNESSES, Lady Professors, Chaperons, 
Companions, Lady Housekeepers. Secretaries, for BRITISH ISLES, CONTINE NT, 
AFRICA, AMERICA, ASIA, AUSTRALASIA. SCHOOLS and EDUCATIONAL 
HOMES recommended.—141 Regent Street, W. 
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HE SCHOOLS OF KING EDWARD THE SIXTH, IN 
BIRMINGHAM. . : 

The HEAD-MASTERSHIP of the HIGH SCHOOL FOR BOYS is V ACANT 
in consequence of the death of the Rev. A. R. Vardy, the late Head-Master. The 
Governors therefore invite applications from Candidates for this appointment. 

Under the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Act, 1900, the 
following provisions are enacted with regard to the office of Head-Master :— 

“he Head-Master of the High School for Boys shall be appointed by the 

Governors, and must be a Graduate of some University within the U nited 
Kingdom, and shall have the title of Head-Master of the Schools of King 
Edward the Sixthin Birmingham.” 

“No person shall be disqualified from being a Master in any of the Schools by 

reason only of his not being or not intending to be in Holy Orders.” 

There is a commodious house attached to the School for the residence of the 
Head-Master, which will be occupied by him free from rent, rates, and repairs. 
No pupils are admitted as Boarders. ; ? 

In addition to a fixed salary of £600 a year, the Head-Master will derive from 
the Foundation additional emoluments by Capitation Fees, which, with the fixed 
salary, have for many years past produced an income of £2,000 per annum, and 
this amount will not be exceeded. 

There are twenty-two Assistant-Masters in the High School and about 470 boys 

It is earnestly requested that Candidates will retrain from making personal 
application to the Governors. : 

Candidates for this appointment must transmit twenty-five printed copies of 
their Letter of Application and Testimonials, on or before OCTOBER 2uth, 1909, to 
the Secretary, Mr. H. E. HERD, King Edward’s =chool, Birmingham, from whom 
turther particulars may be obtained 

Applications should be endorsed * Head-Mastership.” . 

A copy of the Birmingham (King Edward the Sixth) Schools Act, 1900, will be 
furnished to any Candidate on request, together with a printed Form of Applica- 
tion, which must be filled up in accordance With the instructions thereon. 

Birmingham, September, 1900. 


ORKING.—On the hills, 400 ft. above sea-level; sandy 
soil, bracing air. A PREPARATORY SCHOOL for the Entrance and 
Scholarship Examinations at the Publie Schools and for the Royal Navy 
ieference is kindly permitted to the Head-Masters of Winchester, Rugby, Upping- 
ham, and late Principal of Cheltenham. Modern sanitation, large cricket-lield, 
gravel playground, workshop, gymnastic apparatus, drill, and swimming (during 
the summer). Prospectus on application.—-Address, G. K. OLIVIER, M.A., The 
‘tower House, Dorking. 








N R. A. K. SELLAR, M.A., Oxon., RECEIVES PUPILS 
al at THE PRIORY, ST. ANDREWS, N.B., for Army, University, and other 
Examinations, 


Dovek COLLEGE.—Prospectus on application to the 





Head-Master, Rev. W. C. COMPTON, M.A., sumetime House - Master, 
Uppingham, under Edward Thring. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS. — The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schoois (for Boys or Girls)and Tutors for all Examinations at 
}iome or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 


— S LIST OF SCHOOLS, 1900. (An Aid to 

Parents in the Selection of Sehouls.) Gives particulars of Boys’ and Girls’ 
Schools and Tutors. Also the Scholarships obtainable at ever 300 Schools, 
Crown 8vo, 318 pages, red cloth, price 1s.; post-free, 1s. dd.—J. and J. PATON, 
143 Cannon Street, London. A selection of Prospectuses will also be sent it 
desived and particulars of requirements are given. 











‘FO INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT - PATIENTS sent. gratis with full 
particulars. Schools also recommended. MEDICAL, &¢., ASSOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. Teiegraphic Address, 
“ triform, London.” Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard). 


- « 





“‘DLACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES.—Only remedy is 
“UNION COCKROACH PASTE,” guaranteed by FE. Howarth, }.Z.S., 
Museum, Sheffield, who cleared plague of them from Sheffield Workhouse. 
Kecommended by all the Ladies’ papers, “ Roundell’s Practical Cookery,” and 
by Mrs. Earle in “ More Pot-pourri trom a Surrey Garden.” In tins, 1s. 3d., 2s. 3d., 
4s. 6d., direct from the maker, T. H. HOWARTH, 471 Crookesmoor, Shettield. 
H. SOTHERAN AND CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD. 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED and CATALOGUED and ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: BOOKMEN, LONDON. Codes: UNIcopE and ABC, 

140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








OOKS WANTED.—¥£5 each offered : * Jorrocks’ Jaunts,”’ 

1843; “Life of Mytton,’ 1855; “Badminton Hunting,” large paper, 1885 ; 

* Alpine Journal,” a set; “ Alken National Sports,” 1821, 18238, or 1825; Thackeray's 

“Vanity Fair,” first edition in 20 parts; “The Snob and Gownsman,” U 
teport any rare books ; rare and out-of-print books supplied. Cash or exchang 


e3 

invited. —BAKER’S GREAT BOOKSHOP, John Bright Street, Birmingham 
AE 14s OBER AMMERGAU AND PARIS EXHI- 
CS “Eh BITION TOUR, including Second-class Return Ticket via Paris, for 


the Exhibition, Basle, Rhine Falls, Constance, Munich, and eleven days’ accommo- 

dation with a ticket for the Passion Play, extension returning via Innsbruck and 

Lucerne, organised by Dr. LUNN and Mr. C. PEROWNE,—Varticulaurs, SECRE- 

TARY, 5 Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 

eines ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C, 















FOUNDED 


18 43. 


INVESTED FUNDS .. ; re - ». £37,000,000. 








THE 


“Allenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique tn providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.1 For the first 3 months 
The “ALLENBURYS” Milk Food No.2 For the second 3 months 
The “ ALLENBURYS” Malted Food No. 3 For Infants over 6 months 





emi 


MESSRS. CHAPMAN and HALL 
beg to announce they will 
commence, on October 
15th, the pub'ication of 


AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION 
0 


CHARLES DICKENS's 
WORKS 


TO BE KNOWN AS 


THE 


AUTHENTIC EDITION 


It will be completed in 21 vols. square 
crown 8vo, §§. per vol. 





YPE.—The setting is in long primer. a thin open-face type, and 
specially cast for this edition, leaded out as much as iy consis. 
tent with the quantity of matter that has to be dealt with in many 
ot the works, so as to form volumes proportionate in form and 
comfortable to handle. 
ie PAPER employed is of the same character throughout the 
4 set, and is of the make known as antique wove, bright in 
colour, end as light handling yet as opaque as it is possible to make 
it, having regard to the number of pages contained in most of the 
volumes. Inthe case of the thinner volumes, in order to preserve 
uniformity in thickness, the publishers have been compelled to use 
a somewhat thicker yet similar make of paper, thus accounting for 
the apparent difference in the appearance ot the printing. 
HE ILLUSTRATIONS include all the originals by Hablot K. 
Browne, Cruikshank, Seymour, Walker, Landseer, Maclise, 
Leech, Marcus Stone, Cattermole, Luke Fildes, and the more recent 
ones by Charles Green, Maurice Greiffenhagen, Harry Furniss, FH. 
Townsend, A. Jules Goodman, &c., as used tor the first time in the 
well-known Gadshill Edition, 





Each volume contains 
a Frontispiece printed in Colour, 

one of the most popular subjects having been chosen. The rest of 
the illustrations are reproduced by a new process. They will not be 
lettered in the usual way, but a tissue will be introduced in front ot 
each plate with the title printed in red ink, 

The Ji st two volumes, to be published simultaneously, 

will be— 


THE PICKWICK PAPERS. 
A TALE OF TWO CITIES. 


Full Prospectus on applieation. 


CHAPMAN and HALL, Limited, London. 





INVESTMENTS. 
GOVERNMENT LOANS yield 3 to 6 % 
MUNICIPAL LOANS yield $ to 5 ©. 
RAILWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6}, 
TRAMWAY LOANS yield 4 to 6 j, 


VAN OSS and CO., 
15 Great Winchester Street, LONDON, E.¢. 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 
CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 





I ge ERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PUKCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REVERSIONARY INTEREST 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bridge, Strand, 
Established 1835. Capital £500,000. 
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AUTUMN ANNOUNCEMENTS. 





5, R. CROCKETT: 
Th Stickit Minister's Wooing, and other Gallo- 
ph Stories. By 5. R. CROCKETT, Author of “Ione March,” &c. 

Grown svo, cloth, 6s. 

ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 

“Love's Argument, and other Poems. By Exrey 
THORNEYCROFT FOWLER, Author of “Concerning Isabel Carnaby.” 

FRANK_T. BULLEN. fs, 

With Christ at Sea: a Religious Autobiography. By 
FRANK . BULLEN, Author of “ The Cruise of the * Cachalot’* Crown 
$vo, cloth, 6s. 

JANE_T. STODDART. 

The Earl of Rosebery, K.G.: an Illustrated Bio- 
graphy. By JANE T. STODDART. Protusely Mlustrated. 6s. net. 

THEODORE _WATTS-DUNTON. 


~The Old Familiar Faces. 
DUNTON, Author of * Aylwin,” &c. 

LIFE OF GENERAL _SIR_A. COTTON. 
General Sir Arthur Cotton, R.E.. K.C.S.I.: his 
Life and Work. By his Daughter, LADY HOPE. With some Famine 
Prevention Studies by WILLIAM DieLy, C.LE. With numerous Ilustra- 
tions and Maps. 8vo, cloth, 12s. net. 


w. B. YEATS. 

The Shadowy Waters: a New Volume of Poems, 
By W. B. YEATS. [Preparing. 

DAVID LYALL, 

The Flowers o’ the Forest. By Davip Lyatu, 
Author of “The Laud o’ the Leal,’ &c. Crown Svo, cloth, és. 

JOSEPH HOCKING. 

The Madness of David Baring. By Josrru 
HOCKING, Author of * The Purple Robe,” &c. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

AMY LE FEUVRE. 

Olive Tracy: a Novel. By Amy Le Fevvre, 
Author of “Probable Sons,” “His Lig Opportunity,” &c. Crown syvo, 
cloth, 6s. 

BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 

Brownie. With 4 Illustrations by W. H. C. Groomr. 2s. 

MARIE CONNOR LEIGHTON. 

A Napoleon of the Press. 

LEIGHTON. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
A, ST. JOHN ADCOCK. 

The Luck of Private Foster: a Romance of Love 

and War. By A. SI. JOHN ADCOCK. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 
ADELINE SERGEANT. 

The Conscience of Gilbert Pollard. 

SERGEANT. Crown syo, cloth, ts. 
H_ A. VACHELL. 

Life and Sport on the Pacific Slope. By Horace 

ANNESLEY VACHELL. With 8 Illustrations. Crown sve, 
EDITED BY D. HAY FLEMING. 

Biographia Presvyteriana. By Patrick Waker. 
huited, with Notes, by D. HAy FLEMING, LL.D. Withan Introduction bys, 
R.CROCKETY. 2vols. Uniform with the Edinburgh Edition of stevenson. 

W. ROBERTSON NICOLL. 

James Macdoneil of ‘‘The Times.” By W. 
ROBERTSON NiCOLL. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown sye 
cloth, 6s. 

JAMES MACARTNEY. 
Memoir of James Macartney, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 


By ALEXANDER MACALISTER, Protessor of Anatemy, st. Jubn’'s 
College, Cambridge. 


G. H. C. MACGREGOR. 
George H. C. Macgregor, M.A.:a Biography. By 
the Rev. D.C. MACGREuVR, M.A. With Portrait. Crown 
GEORGE WHITEFIELD. 





By Turopore Warrs- 
(Preparing. 








By Marre Connor 





By ADELINE 


cloth, 6s. 








svo, cloth, és 





PRINCIPAL FAIRBAIRN. 
The Philosophy of the Christian Religion. By 


the Rey. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, M.A., D.D., LL D., Principal of Mansticld 
College, Oxford, Author of “The Place of Christ in Modern Theology.” 
PROF. GEORGE AD’ SMITH. 

Modern Criticism and the Preaching of the 
Old Testament: being the Yale Lectures on Preaching. By Prof. 
GEORGE ADAM SMITH. D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew and Old 
Testament Exegesis in Free Church College, Glasgow. 

DR. JOHN WATSON. 


The Doctrines of Grace. By the Rev. Jony 
WATSON, D.D., Author of “The Mind of the Master.” Crown 8vo, 











cloth, 6s. 
IAN MACLAREN. 
A LL TTT a 
Church Folks. By Ian Mactarey, Author of 


“ Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush,” &c. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 
DR. GEORGE MATHESON. 


Studies of the Portrait of Christ. By the Rev. 
GEORGE MATHESON, M.A. D.D., F.R.S.E. Edinburgh SECOND 
VOL., completing the Work. Crown 8vo, cloth, és. 


ARCHBISHOP ALEXANDER. 


The Finding of the Book, and other Poems. 
By WILLIAM ALEXANDER, D.D., Archbishop of Armagh and 
Primate of All Ireland. Cloth, ¢s. net. 


PROF. D. S. MARGOLIOUTH. 
Lines of Defence of the Biblical Revelation. 


By the Rev. Professor D. §. MARGOLIOUTH, M.A. Crown 8yo, 
cloth, 6s. 


ARCHDEACON DIGGLE. 
Short Stories in Holiness. By the Ven. Archdeacon 
JOHN W. DIGGLE, M.A., of Westmoreland. 38. 6d. 
BISHOP OF DERRY. 
Poems, Chiefly Sacred. By the Right Rev. Gzorcn 
A. CHADWICK, D.D., Bishop of Derry and Raphoe. 5s. net. 
PRINCIPAL T._C. EDWARDS. 
Sermons and Addresses. By the late Principal T. C. 
EDWARDS, D.D. With Memorial Introductions by W. RoBEeRtTsoyx 


NICOLL, M.A., LL.D. and Prof. ELLIS EDWarps, M.A. Crown dyvo, 
cloth, 6s. 


PROF. CALDERWOOD. 
The Life of Professor Calderwood. By W. L. 


CALDERWOOD and the Rev. DAVID WOODSIDE. With Portraits, 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 























1 REV. GEORGE JACKSON. 





A Young Man’s Religion. By the Rev. Grorcs 
JACKSON, B.A., Author of * Furst Things First.” Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

REV. T. G. SELBY. 

Chinamen at Home. By the Rev. T. G. Sexsy, for 
Tw : ve — Missionary in Chiua, Author of “The Unheeding God,” &c. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


REV. HUGH BLACK. 

Culture and Restraint. 
M.A., Author of “ Friendship.” 

DR. HERBER EVANS. 

The Lite of E. Herber Evans, D.D. From His 
Letters and Journals. By the Rey. H. ELVET LEWIS. 

DR. J R. MILLER 

The Golden Gate of Prayer. By the Rev. J. 


MILLER, D.D. Being a New Volume of “The Silent Times” 
Fcap. Syo, parchment cloth, gilt top, ds. 6d. 


DR. MILLER’S CHRISTMAS BOOKLET. 
Loving My Neighbour. 


Edwards. 1s. 
DR A. T. SCHOFIELD. 
The Springs of Character. By A. T. Scuorre.n, 


M.D., Author of “The Unconscious Mind.’ 3s. 6d, 








By the Rev. Hucu Brack, 


(Preparing. 








K 


Ties, 





Illustrated by G. HL. 





PROF. J. AGAR BEET. 





George Whitefield, M.A., Field Preacher. By 
pie ag PATERSON GLEDSTONE. With Illustrations. Crown &; ’, 
ciOth, 6s. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
Jane Eyre and ‘‘The Moores.” By Cuartorre 


BRONTE. With Introductory Essay by W. ROBERison N: 
SIR GEORGE DOUGLAS, BART. 








Commentary on the Romans. 
AGAR BEET, D.D. Entirely Rewritten, 7s. 64. 


REV. G. CAMPBELL_MORGAN, 
The Spirit of God. By the Rev. G. Campsett Morgan 
3s. 6d. 


By Prof. J. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘CLEWS TO HOLY WRIT.” 





A Study of Thomas Hardy. By Sir Gronce 
DOUGLAS, Bart. (Preparing 
ELLEN THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 








The Isabel Carnaby Birthday Book. Including 


Irene Petrie, Missionary to Kashmir. By Mrs. ASHLEY 
CARUS-WILSON, B.A. With Illustrations by Geoffroy Millais and others. 
Crown syvo, cloth, 6s 


REV. E. F. CAVALIER. 





Selections from “Concerning Isabel Carnaby,” “A Double Thread,” and 
“The Farringdons.” Arranged by E. D. BERRINGTON. 3s. €d. net. 


ERNEST_SETON-THOMPSON. 
The Biography of a Grizzly, and 78 Drawings. 


The Preacher's Dictionary. By E. F. Cavaurer, 





M.A., Rector of Wramplingham, Nortolk. In 1 large 8yo vol 
REV. P_ CARNEGIE SIMPSON. 
The Fact of Christ : a Series of Lectures. By the 





By ERNEST SETON-THOMPSON, Author of “ Wild Animals I have 
Known.” 6s., cloth. 


London: HODDER & STOUG 


HTON, 27 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


Rey. P, CARNEGIE SIMPSON, M.A. is. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW WORK BY FRANK T. BULLEN. 


ON OCTOBER 10TH.—Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE MEN OF THE 
MERCHANT SERVICE : 


Being the Polity of the Mercantile Marine for 
, *Longshore Readers. 


By FRANK T. BULLEN, 


AUTHOR OF “THE CRUISE OF THE ‘CACHALOT,’” “THE LOG 
OF A SEA-WAIF,” &c. 








NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘ VICE-VERSA.” 
ON OCTOBER 10TH. 


With a Frontispiece, crown Svo, 6s, 


THE BRASS BOTTLE 


By F. ANSTEY, 
AUTHOR OF “VICE-VERSA,” “THE GIANT'S ROBE,” A FALLEN IDOL,’ &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “THE SOWERS.” 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


With Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 


THE ISLE 
OF UNREST. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
AUTHOR OF “THE SOWERS.” “IN KEDAR'S TENTS,” 
“RODEN’S CORNER,” &e. 


“A tale of Corsican life iv the reicn of Napoleon III. which, from the lurid 


opening picture to the closing words, carries the reader along in a whirlwind of | 
that passion and apathy, that wild turbulence under a surface of lazy indifference, | 


which are so typical of the Corsica of to-day."—Black and Witte. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘ THE STRANGE | 


STORY OF HESTER WYNNE.” 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ & LIBRARIES.—Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE MARBLE FACE. 


By G. COLMORE, 
AUTHOR OF “A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC.” “THE STRANGE STORY OF 
HESTER WYNNE,” &c. 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR WILLIAM MACNAY, BART. 


ON OCTOBER 18TH.—Crown 8Svo, 6s. 


THE MAN-TRAP. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart.., 
AUTHOR OF “THE RE re a. “THE HEIRESS OF THE 
SEASON,” &c. 


SHAKSPERE’S PREDECESSORS 
IN THE ENGLISH DRAMA. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
large crown 8y0, 7s. 6d 

with the N 

in Italy.” 


y Editions of Symonds’ Travel 


imitate and of tte Beanie 
NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND €0O.’S POPULAR 
2s. 6d. LIBRARY. 


ON OCTOBER 181TH.—In limp red cloth, crown Svo, 2s. 6d. 


THE HEIRESS OF THE SEASON. 


By Sir WILLIAM MAGNAY, Bart., Author of “ The Pride of Life,” &e. 


London : SMITH. ELDER, and C9., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








—————____ 


MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW Books. 


Mr. Heinemann will publish on Octob 
_ the Life of one of the les 
Pioneers of African Exploration : 


WILLIAM COTTON OSWELL, 


HUNTER & EXPLORER: the Story of his Life 


With Certain .Correspondence and Extracts from the i 
David Livingstone, hitherto a Journal of 
By his Son, W. EDWARD OSWELL. 
With an Introduction by FRANCIS GALTON, D.C.L., F.RS., F.R.GS., & 
Iu 2 vols., with Portraits, Maps, and Illustrations, demy 8yo, 25s. net. 
* * When Livingstone was still inexperienced in African aid 
devoted many years to it, and had become the most dater had 
bunter and explorer throughout South Africa. Oswell’s whole life was one rr rg 
ture and sport, spent rather in the pursuit of the excitement of discovery Sor oe 
pleasures of the chase than for the sake of satisfying his ambitions. His big-¢ _ 
shooting ee eee bg the hunter of to-day may well envy. aged 
took part in the Crimean War, carrying Secret Service money and despatchect, 
Lord Raglan. : ¥ and despatches for 


THROUGH the FIRST ANTARCTIC NIGHT 


A Narrative of the Belgian Expedition, 1898-99, 
to the South Pole. 
By FREDERICK A. COOK, 


Surgeon and Anthropologist to the Expedition. 
With 4 Coloured Plates, and over 100 Illustrations from Photographs 
Drawings, 1 vol., £1 net. mares ant 
The Daily Chronic’c.— The author was endowed with a keen observation 
a lively interest in everything around him, and, above all, a cheerful determina. 
tion to make the best of circumstances. He tells the story of his fascinating 
yoyage with a briskness and good humour which make his book excellentreading, 


THE AWAKENING OF THE EAST: 


Siberia—China—Japan. From the French of PIERRE LEROY-BEAULIEr, 
Translated by RICHARD DaveY. Edited, with a special Introduction, by 
HENRY NORMAN. 1 Vol., 6s. (Immediately. ” 

-.* M. Beaulieu’s many claims to be regarded as one of the chief thinkers and 
travellers of the day are incontestable. Readers of this book will be interested in 
his visit to Siberia, in the information about Japan, and in his views on the Chineso 
problem, which are up-to-date. Mr. Henry Norman, one of our foremost authorities 
on the Far Eastern Question, has written a special introduction for the work. 


ROMAN ART: 


Some of its Principles, and their Application to Early Christian Painting. 
Gy FRANZ WICKHOFF. Translated and Edited by Mrs. S. ARTHUR StrovG, 
LL.D. With 14 Plates and numerous Text Illustrations, 1 vol., £1 16s. net. 

*.~ For many years the Art of Rome has been considered to be a decadent 
offshoot from the Greek. Inthis work Professor Wickhoff demonstrates by the aid 
of certain examples how completely independent and individual Roman Art is. 


A LITTLE TOUR IN FRANCE. 


By HENRY JAMES. With 12 Photogravures, 32 Full-page Eugravings, ani 
40 Illustrations in the text, reproduced from Original Drawings by JOSEPH 
PENNELL. 1 vol., 10s. net. [Shortly. 

« This is the very personal record of the writer's wanderings in Touraine and 
of his visits to the historic castles in that delightful country. His charming word- 





| sketches are supplemented by a series of Drawings trom the accomplished pencil 


of Mr. Joseph Pénnell. 


THE PAGEANTRY OF LIFE. 


By CHARLES WHIBLEY. With a Frontispiece, 1 vol., 7s. 64. 
* Mr. Whibley in this book gives us vivid studies of those masters of dandyiam 
who have become historic characters because they cultivated to perfection the 
Art of Life, and set the fashions of their times. 


FICTION. 
IN ONE VOLUME, SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 





| Mr. Heinemann has pleasure in announcing that he 





will publish Mr. GILBERT PARKER'S New Book on 


October 4th. 
THE LANE THAT HAD NO TURNING. 


By GILBERT PARKER. 
*.* A string of stories, interlaced so as to give a vivid picture of life in French 
Canada. 


VOICES IN THE NIGHT. By FLORA ANNIE STEEL. 
The Siandard.~“A grave contribution to Glan comsman India, 15 

weil as an excellent stery.’ 

THE COURTESY DAME. By R. Munray GILcurist. 
The Academy.—* As original as it is delighttul.” 

THE IMAGE BREAKERS. By Gertrupe Dix. 


The £cotsmar.—* The book has both interest and charm.” 


THE EAGLE’S HEART. By Hamury GARLand. 


(Immediately, 


THREE VOLUMES OF SHORT STORIES. 


THIRTEEN STORIES. By R. B. CUNNINGHAME 
AFRICAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENT. By A. J. 
‘The World —A strong and artistic piece cf work which should be read by 


PETERSBURG TALES. By OLive GARNETT. 
THE MANTLE OF ELIJAH. byt. zancwitt. 
JACK RAYMOND. by ©. L. voryicu. Short!) 
THE HOSTS OF THE LORD. by Flora ANNIE STEEL. [Shorty. 
Mr. Heinemann s Notes on sume F rthcoming B vhs post-free. 


London: WM, HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 


[October ford. 
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HACHILLAN & CO.'S NEW BOOKS, 
NEW WORKS ON ON SOUTH AFRICA. 


THE SETTLEMENT AFTER THE 
WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By M. J. FARRELLY, LL.D., 
Barrister-at-Law, Advocate of the Supreme Court of Cape Colony. 
8vo, 10s, net. 


LEGRAPH.—‘* Comes nearer to a judiciously impartial and large- 
aiid exposition of the issues at stake in the’ present war than any other book 


we have seen. 


SOUTH AFRICAN STUDIES. 


By ALFRED HILLIER, B.A., M.D, 


Author of “Raid and Reform.” Crown 8vo, 6s, 
THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


THE ATTACHE AT PEKING. 


By A. B. FREEMAN-MITFORD, C.B., 
Author of “Tales of Old, Japan.” Crown $Svo, 6s, 

PALL MALL GAZETTE.—* Written in a pleasant, chatty style....Contains a 
good deal of information about things Chinese:...To many the preface will be the 
most interesting part of the book. It is very valuable, as being the mature 
opinions of a man who has lived both in China and Japan, and has pondered long 
and earnestly over the Far Eastern problem.” 


NEW BOOK BY CHARLES W. WOoD. 
THE ROMANCE OF SPAIN. By Cuartes W. 
Wood, F.R.G.5. Illustrated, Svo, 10s. net. [Keady on Tuesday, 
Also by Charles W. Wood. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE RHONE. With 
88 Illustrations, Svo, 19s, nét. 
TIMES.—" A pleasant handsome book, attractive alike in subject, treatment. 
and illustration.” 


LETTERS from MAJORCA. Illustrated, 8vo, 14s, 


GRAPHIC —" A ight 3 and agreeable ac ddition to readable travel- I-literature.” 














~ NEWEST NOVELS BY FAVOURITE AUTHORS. 
Crown 8vo, gilt tops, 6s. each. 

NOTICE. —The First large - Editions of FLORENCE 
MONTGOMERY'S PREJUDGED and ROSA N. 
CAREYS RUE WITH A DIFFERENCE 
having been exhausted before publication, Second 
Impressions will be ready immediately, 

By CHARLOTTE M. YONGE. 
MODERN BROODS. [Ready October 5th. 


COLLECTED POEMS OF T. E. BROWN, 
Author of “Fo'c’s'‘le Yarns,’ “The Manx Witch,” &¢. With Portrait, 
Crown 8y0, 7s. 6d. [Ready on Tuesday, 

(Uniform with Tennys on, Wordsworth, Arnold, . &c. ) 











MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
1, THoMAS EDWARD Brows. ByJ.C.[6, A SOLUTION OF THE Domestic 
Tarver. PROBLEM. ByaGrandmother. | 
2 a ASPECTS OF THE CHINAMAN.| 7, cocjay LIFE IN ITALY. 


y F. Thorold Dickson, 
aan - THE RANEE AND THE FORITNE- 
4, A GANG OF COURT POoIsoNERs. TELLER. 
5, IMPRESSIONS OF aetna By|9. A CENTURY OF FIGHTING. By 
¢ _©.C. Osbor ne, Lieut.-Colonel Verner. ; 


7. 
8 





Price 1s. CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
Opening Chapters of a New Story by MAARTEN MAARTENS, entitled :— 
JAN HUNKUM’S MONEY. 
Fors in Law. By Rhoda Broughton. Chaps. IV.-X, 
2. THE POEMS OF BEN JONSON. » My LITTLE MAID. 
3, Nawaz KHAN, THE GIFT OF ALLAH. |6. POPE AS A Pain TER. 
4, WALTHAM ABBEY AND ITS ASSOCIA- x Lone SERVICI 
TIONS. . VOLTERRA, 





THE CENTURY ee 


Illustrated.. Price 1s. 4d. Annual Subscription, post-free, 16s, 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :- 
CHINA'S “ HOLY mane. > A Visit to the Tomb of Confucius. By Ernst 
von Hesse- Warteg: 
OLIVER CROMWELL, XII. (Conclusion.) By the Right Hon. John Morley. 


EAST LONDON TYPES. By Sir Walter Besant. Pictures by Joseph Pennell | 


and L. Raven-Hill. 
THE HELMET OF NAVARRE. III. By Bertha Runkle. 
And numercus other Stories and Articles of General Inte rest. 


ST. NICHOLAS. 
Illustrated. Price ls. Annual Subscription, post-free, 12s. 
The OCTOBER NUMBER contains :— 
TWO DOGS I HAVE KNOWN. Story. By Mre.C. V. Jamison. Illustrated 
THE TRED AVON TOURNAMENT. Story. By Lynn Roby Meekins, Illustrated. 
A GLIMPSE OF SATURN. Storr. By Irene Brown. Tlinstrated. 
Aud numerous other Stories for the Youngs. 





MACMILLAN and CO., Limited, London. 





THe RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 


Christian Work on the Battle Field. 
FROM ALDERSHOT 
TO PRETORIA: 


A Story of ——- Work among the Troops in 
South Africa. By the Rev. W. E. SELLERS. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. R. W. ALLEN, With 15 Illustra- 
tions, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 

The War in South Africa has ime remarkable for the extraordinary 
development of many forms’ of Christian work. Never has so much been 
attempted, and, notwithstanding many difficulties and imperfections, 
never before has so much been done for the bodies and the souls of our 
soldiers. This book contains many records of heroism, of suffering 
and sickness patiently borne, and of faithfulness to Jom Christ, under 
great stress and trial, 


The Story of the War in South Africa. 
WITH OUR SOLDIERS 
AT THE FRONT; 


Or, Conflict and Victory in South Africa. By 
HENRY JOHNSON, Author of “ Untrue to his Trust,” &ec. 
With 15 Illustrations, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2 s. 6d. 

Thisisa teins connected story of the great st mm between 
the British and the Boers in South Africa. While containing a succinct 
narrative of all the main occurrences, it also devotes special attention to 
instances of individual heroism, and to many forms of Christian work 
and service connected with the life and work of the Army. 


By E. WALTER MAUNDER, F.R.AS. 
THE GREENWICH 
OBSERVATORY : 


A Glance at its History and Work. By E. 
WALTER: MAUNDER, F.R.A.S., Assistant at the Observa- 
tory. With many Illustrations from Original Photographs, 
large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 

This book, from the pen of a prominent member of the staff, contains 
a very full account of the history and the working of the most famous 
observatory in the world. The book gains in value from the fact that 
very few people can ever enter the “Royal Observatory at Greenwich. 
From the nature and importance of the work there carried on day and 
night, it is possible for visiters to enter it only once in the year, and 
then under very stringent regulations. Mr. Maundef tells, from first- 
hand information, thestrange life-story of theeight Astronomers Royal, 
and then in detail describes the highly important work done in connec- 
tion with navigation, the fixing of time, and the various highly 
developed scientific departments connected with the constant study of 
the heavens there carried on ceaselessly day and night. 


LOUIS BECKE’S New Story. 
TOM WALLIS: 


A Tale of the South Seas. By Louis BEcke, Author 
of “ Wild Life in Southern Seas,” “ By Reef and Palm,” 
“ Admiral Phillip,’ &c. With 11 Illustrations by Lancelot 
Speed. Large crown 8vo, cloth gilt, gilt top, 5s. 
Mr. Becke has drawn upon his unrivalled Knowledge of South Sea 
life in such a way as to produce a story which cannot fall to interest 
and in many ways to instruct its readers. 


By M. H. CORNWALL LEGH. 
GOLD IN THE FURNACE. 


By M. H. Cornwatt Lecu, Author of “An Incorrigible 
Girl,’ &c. With Illustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, Ss. 6d. 

A story of self-sacrifice. Tho heroine suffers for the crimeof another. 
There is exceptional power in the description of prison life and of the 
refining influence of suffering. 


POPULAR ANNUALS. 
THE BOY’S OWN ANNUAL, 1900. 


The Twenty-second Volume of the * Boy’s Own Paper.” 
With many [Jllustrations, including 14 Coloured or 
Tinted, &s. in handsome cloth, 832 pages. Stories by W. 
CLARK RUSSELL, JULES VERNE, G. A. HentTy, G. MAn- 
VILLE Fenn, DAvipD KER, Dr. A. N. MALAN. and by other 
boys’ favourites. Together with a host of popular written 
papers on every subject that is interesting im the boys’ 
world, and many others in which it is desirable that boys 
should be interested. 


THE GIRL’S OWN ANNUAL, 1900. 


The Twenty-first Volume of the “Girl's Own Paper,’ 
Profusely Illustrated, 8s. in handsome cloth. 

4 better gift-book for a girl cannot be found than the “Girl's Own 
Annual.” The present volume fully sustains the well-earned reputation 
gained by its predecéssors. Among the serial stories mention should b9 
made of the following .—“ More about Peggy.” by G. DE HORNE 
VaIZeEY; “Life's Trivial Round,’ by Rosa NoveHETTE CAREY: 
* Cynthia's Brother,” by LESLIE REIrH ; and * Lady Dye’s Reparation,” 
by SARSU Doupyer. 





56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON, 
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J. NISBET AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


A NEW BOOK ON THE CHURCH QUESTION. 


THE CRISIS IN THE ENGLISH 


CHURCH. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. Bowen. With an 
Introduction by the Rev. J. LLEWELLYN Daviss, D.D. Extra 
crown §Svo, ds. 


STUDIES BY THE WAY. By the 


Right Hon. Sir Epwagp Fry,F.RS., &c. Demy Svo, 10s. 6d. net. 
NON SEQUITUR. By Miss M. E. 


COLERIDGE, Author of “The King with Two Faces,’ &c. 
Daintily bound, extra crown 8vo, 63. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ADMIRALS ALL.” 


FROISSART IN BRITAIN. By 


HENRY NEWBOLT. With 24 Full-page Illustrations taken 
from Originals in the British Museum. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 


MEMORIES AND IMPRESSIONS. 


By the Right Hon. G. C. BkoDRICK, Warden of Merton College, 
Oxford. Demy &vo, 16s. 


THE LIFE AND WORK OF D. L. 
MOODY. By the Rev. J. WILBUR CHAPMAN. D.D. With numerous 
Copyright Illustrations, handsomely bound. crown tto, 6s. 


THE RITUALISTS. By Watrer Wacsu, 


Author of “The Secret History of the Oxford Movement.” 
Small crown &vo, in cloth, ls. 6d. net ; paper covers, 1s. net. 


THE PALACE OF POOR JACK. By 


F. T. BULLEN. With an Introduction by 8. R. Crockett. 
Smal! crown Svo, ls. net. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


Extra crown Svo, 6s. each. 


THE FLOWER OF THE FLOCK. 


By W. E. Norges. 
“An excellent story, very brightly and cleverly told.”"—Scotsman. 


WAGES. By L. T. Mzape. 


J. NISBET and CO., Limited, 2 21 t Bees Street, London. 








“A great novel.” 


THE PUPPET SHOW. 


By Marian Bower. 
Now READY. 


A. CONSTABLE and CO., Limited, Westminster. 














OOKS. — RARE AND OUT. OF- PRINT BOOKS 

SUPPLIED. — State wants. Catalogues free. We offer Lawrenca 

and Bullen’s Sumptuous Editions of “Decameron,” * Rabelais,” &c., 9 vols., 

£8 &s. (cost £14 lds. net); * Dumas’ Celebrated Crimes,’ 8 vols., Illustrated, 

38s. fd. (pub. £4 4s, net).—Libraries and Small Parcels of Books Purchased for 
Cash.—H OLLAND CO., Book Merchants, John Bright Street, Rirmingbam. 





" Rate 
The “‘ Little Treasure ”” Series 


THE WAY TO BE WELL 
By Mrs. YORKE SMITH. ‘ 
Imperial 32mo, paper, 2d.; cloth, 6d. 
“Full of good advice and within every one’s reach,’ "—Spectator, 


MINIATURE GARDENING. By Paa@pe Auiey, Author 


“ Playing at Botany,” ‘ Wanted, a Camel,” &¢. Pa ne! 
We Il worth the money.”—Guardian. Per, 34.5 cloth, 6d, 
‘ <n capital throepennyworth.”—St, James's Gazette, 


OUR GIRL’S BOOK OF PLAYS. By Meticeyt CooreR 


2 parts. Paper, 3d. each ; cloth, 6d. each. 
Well-written and amusing.”—School Guardian. 


HOW TO NURSE IN OUR HOMES. By 4 M 
ALEXANDER. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. = 
“Oue of the best and safest little guides that we have ever come across.” 


PLAIN DIRECTIONS ON COOKERY. By <i”, 


MASSINGRERD. 2 parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each. 
“A most fascinating little work.”~—Qucen. 


BEAUTIFUL SEWING. By Josepna CRANE, Author 


ot * Winifred’s Home,” &c. Illustrated. Paper, 3d. ; cloth, 


RECITATIONS FOR RECREATIONS. | Collected by Mrs, 
TREBECK. 2parts. Paper, 3d. each; cloth, 6d. each 

THE LITTLE TREASURE-BOOK: a Selection of Poems 
rig poet Reading and Recitation. Edited by M. Bramstoy, Paper, 


A GIRL’S DIFFICULTIES. By G. M. Inevayp Bracg. 


BURNE. Paper, 3d.; cloth, 6d. 


THE BLUE BIRTHDAY-BOOK. Edited by Mp 
TREBECK. Cloth, 6d.; printed in red and black, cloth boards, 1s, 





London: WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, and CO. 


3 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; and 44 VICTORIA STREET, sv. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


(LIMITED). 











SUBSCRIPTIONS FROM ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM 
CAN BE ENTERED AT ANY DATE. 


The Best and Most Popular Books of the 


Season are now in Circulation. 
Prospectuses of Terms Free on Application, 


BOOK SALE DEPARTMENT. 
Mary Thousand Surplus Copies of Books always on SALE (Second. 
hand). Also a large selection of 
BOOKS IN LEATHER BINDINGS 
SUITABLE FOR 


BIRTHDAY AND WN EDDING PRESENTS. 
30 to 34 NEW OXFORD STREET, 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON; 
And at 10-12 Barton Arcade, Manchester. 








THE COMMONWEALTH. 


A CHRISTIAN SOCIAL MAGAZINE. 
EDITOR IN CHIEF : 
Vou. 5. No. 10. OCTOBER, 19009. 


PRINCIPAL CONTENTS :— 





THE ELECTION Canon A. § 
TEMPERANCE REFORM: NOW, OR ? 
HENRY SIDGWICK Ci RG: 


THE TRADE UNION CONGRESS 
PLAIN SERMONS ON THE ATONEMENT.—III. 
RAILWAY UNRFST. 
PARSON'S VIEW OF THE G.E.R. SITUATION. 

NOTES, REVIEWS, DRAMA, &¢. 











London: WELLS GARDNER. Paternoster Buildings, E.C. : 


Canon HENRY SCOTT HOLLAND. 


By AN EXPER?!. 
DNR’ DGWICk. — sees MASTEKMAN. 
RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN BOARD SCHOOLS. = Rev. ARNOLD PINCHARD. 
HENRY WILKINSON. 
\ Rev. PERCY DEARMER. 
) \ By THE EDITOR OF THE “RAILWAY 
THE LONDON BOY GEORGE Haw. 
Rey. Hu Gu LEGGE. 


and 44 Victoria St.. S.W. 
AND OF ALL BOOKSELLERS AND NEWSAGENTS, &c. 


ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


Bil 
r INSURANCE and 
S granted by t 


ie a ia r 


sicalasicesi RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE C0, 
Established 1849. 
HOLLAND. Claims Paid over £4,200,000. 


6¢ Cc ORNHILL, LONDON. A. VIAN, Secretary, 


IRKBEC K BANK. 
e ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOU eg BLDGs., Chancery Lane, London 
NVESTED FU NDS £.10.0010,000. 
TWO-AND- A-HALF PER CENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand 
TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
on the minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
> | below £100 








HERALD.” 





The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with particulars , 


| post-lree. 





A pure Solution. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache. 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Apcrient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infante. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


OCIETY OF AUTHORS— 
LITERARY PROPERTY.—The Public is 
urgently warned against answering advertisemen's 
inviting MSS., or offering to place MSS., without the 
personal rec ommend: ation of a friend who has experl- 
ence of the advertiser or the advice of the Society. 
By order, G. HERBERT THRING, Secretary. 
4 Portugal Street, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
N.B.—The AUTHOR, the organ of the Society, 1s 








FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


Catalogues post-free. 


published monthly, price 6d, by HORACE cox, 
Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 187% 
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puinct CHARLES EDWAnD, 
Lonp dM: ASELTCH. By Joseph Conrad. 
By maaan Gwynn. 





4 MONTH IN IRELAND, 
Tur LOCLUSIASTICAL SITUATION IN SCOTLAND. 
Mesines Wirnour Mernop.—Clifford », Grundy 
) of the St. James’s Theatre—An 
t Scandal—Literary Somnambulism—The 
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LACKWooD & Sons, Edinburgh & London. 


THE NORTHERN ie aie 
COUNTIES MAGAZINE. 


A lirst-class Magazine-Review on unique lines 
l lited by HOWARD PEASE. 
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FIST NL MBER (OCTOBER) NOW READY. 
Illustrated, price 6d. 
CONTENTS : 
_ NORTHU MBERLAND. By Mr. SWINBURNE. 
HE HISTORY OF ELSWICK see By A.C 





sPLCTS OF a ART. by WILLIAM 
Bart. 
A TALE OF DI: aD E AD'S RIGG,. - By 
HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 
BEWCASTLE CROss. By W. G. COLLINGWOOD, 
FRUM AN ANTIOU ARY’S LETTER CHEST. 
By the EDITOR 
THE LAST mee MIT OF WARKWORTH. By 
. 1. COLERIDGE 
FROM LONDO x TOW N: a Lrrerary Lerten. 
By : 





L. UCAS. 
NORTH COI NTR Y CHRONICLE. 
AUTOGRAPH FRONTISPIECE by Mr. J. S. 
SARGENT, R.A. 
Publishers : ELLIOT STOCK, 62 
EB. ANDREY y REID & 





a MOST NUTRITIOUS. _ 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S GCGOCOA. 


FOR PREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


JPSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
) By Miss THACKERAY. 

he COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO 
cLATION for BEFRIENDING YOUNG SERV — | 
is prepared to send the above PAMPHLPF1, reprinte 
= pert mission) from the Cornhill Magazine oe free 
ipt of two stamps, or in quantities ¢ 
. per 100, on appli — to the SEC LET 
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NAL GALLERY. 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZIN E 


Doom CasTLE: A ROMANCE. By Neil Munro, 


ut A TENNSYLYANIA 


Hugh Clifford, 


THE 


MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS. 


The demand for Miss MARIE CORECLI’S New Romance, THE 
MASTER-CHRISTIAN, is unabated. 100,000 copies were 
printed bejore publication, a number by far the largest on 
record. It is evident that even this enormous number will 
be quite insufficient to satisfy the public demands, and a 
New Edition of 25,000 is being prepared. Such a@ success is 
unparalleled in the history of fiction. 

Messrs. Methuen have just published a Novel, full of delightful 
humour, by Mr. W. W. JACOBS, entitled A MASTER OF 
CRAFT, crown Svo. Gs. They now publish his two well- 
krewn Books, MANY CARGOES and SEA URCHINS, 
crown S8vo, 3s. 6d. each, 

Messrs. Methuen announce the publication of a New Book by 
Mr. ROBERT HICHENS, Author of ‘+ Flames,” entitled 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE ; end a New Romance by 
Mr, J, BLOUNDELLE-LURION, SERVANTS OF SIN, 
crown Svo, Gs. 

They beg to call attention to the recent publication of New Novels 
bu Mr, KDEN PHILLPOTTS, Mr. HENRY JAMES, Mr. 
ARTHUR MORRISON, LUCAS MALET, and Mr. BARING- 
GOULD. The titles oj these books are mentioned below. 

On October Sth will be published Mr. MAX PEMBERTON’S 
New Romance, THE FOOTSTEPS OF A THRONE. 
Crown Svo, 6s, 

Meisrs. Methuen call particular attention to the publication on 
October 10th of Mr. ANTHONY HOPE’S New Novel of 
modern politics and society, QUISANTE. Crown Svo, 6s. 
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SONS OF THE MORNING. By Even Petttrorts, Author of * The 
Children o Crown &vo, 6s 
“4 book of strange power and fascination.”— Mor ing Post. 
“ Mr. Phillpotts’s rustic: are gloriously funny.”—Pal! Mall Gaz 
“The issues of life are explored by a master hand.”— Daily Telegraph. 
“Pull of charm.”—Vanchester Guardian. *A vivid style and a powerful grasp.”—Atheneum, 
* Inimitable humour.”—Daily Graphite. ~ A full-blooded story.”— bre» my. 


THE GATELESS BARRIER. by Lvcas Mater, 


e Wages of Sin.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
Ay AD ove even the level of her former books.” — 
“Genuine imagination and charm.”—Dai/y Chronicle. 
“One only escapes the fascination w hen the last page is reached.”—Daily Telegraph. 
s adinirably some of the true aspects of the supernatural lif Pilot. 


THE SOFT SIDE. vy Hexry James, Author “What Mauisie 


Knew.” Crown &vo, 6s. 
“Will delizht his audience.”—Ovutlool: ‘A dexterity veal workmanship quite admirable.”—Morning Leader. 
©The workmanship is seaply wonderful, Llere is amt rent, delight, surprise, and admiration.” 
“A string of pearls.”—Slar. llustratid London News. 


CUNNING MURRELL. 


oe an Streets.” Crown Svo, 6s. ‘ ? 
success of literary art. The effect is one of distinctic 


WINEFRED. By 8. Banine-Gounp, Author of 


crown 8vo, 6s. 
* Many incidents 
© This book has a healthy, breezy quality.’ 
“Full of unfailing interest.”—Scotsman. 


WOUNDS IN THE RAIN. 


ted Badge of Courage.” Crown 8vo, ts. 
F > 


PATH AND GOAL. By Apa Campripee. 
© Admirably told with a fine sy mpathy.”—Scolsman, 
* Fine character portraying. t. James's Gazette. 
“We meet with real human bein iterary World 
‘There is strength and art in this boo] -(flusgow Herald, 


THE Ota tra tr OF LONDON. 


uly Baby Crown 
, anf int 
uw 
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Author of 


~Westminster Gaz 


* Expresst 





By Artutr Morrison, Author of * Tales 


mand charm.”— Morning Post. 


* Mehalah.” Illustrated, 
diversifs this lively book.”--Afhen@um. 
*—G USO Herald 

“Full of passion and adventure.’ 


By STeruEeN Crane, 


"— Echo. 


Author of “ The 


Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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By Dororuga Geranp, Author 


Evo, Gs. 






se hands this bo 0k falls Out 
A light-hearted story.” 





—Academy. 


J Graphic. 


THE WALKERS OF SOUTHGATE. Being the Chronicles of ¢ 


Cricketing Family. By W BELTESWORTIL Illustrated, demy 8vo, 15s. 
With 


WITH THE BOER FORCES, [iy Howsnn ¢. 
With 


24 Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
By J. 
With 


THE SIEGE OF MAFEKING. 
With a 


many Illustrations, crown Svo, 6s. 
government, religion, social life, 


ILILLEGAS. 
AnGus HAMILTON. 


THE RELIEF OF MAFEKING. by Fitson Youne. 


Maps and Illustrations, crown Syvo, 6s. 
By J. 


THE PEOPLE OF CHINA. 
This book of 200 pages contains a complete account of the history, races, 


May), crown &Vo0, ds. 6d. 
ariny, coulmerce, aud attitude to foreigners of the Chinese. 


W. Roperrson-Scort. 





THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 
With Introductions, Notes, and Photogravure Frontispieces. 
Pott 8vo. Each Volunux th, Is. Gd. net ; leather, 2s. 6d. net. 
EW VOLUMES 


THE EARLY POEMS OF ALFRED, LORD TENNYSON. 


J. CHURTON COLLINS, M.A. 
CRAN FORD. By Mrs. Gaskett. Edited by E. V. Lucas. 
send their Book Gazette and new Catalogue to any address. 
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METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 
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MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


With 8 Photogravure Illustrations from thé Original. Drawings by 
Archibald Thorburn. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


AUTUMNS IN ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD 


AND GUN. By the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-Hakby. 








With 15 Plates and 35 IlJustrations in the Text, 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. 


SPORT AND TRAVEL, EAST AND WEST. 


By FREDERICE COURTENEY SELOUS, Author of “ A Hunter's Wanderings in 
Africa,” &c. 
CONTENTS.—A Month in Asia Minor—After Wild Goats on the Maimun Dagh 
--Travel, Sport, and Ornitho,ogy in Asia: Minor—Notes on a Latter-Day Hunting 
Trip in the Rocky Mountains—Second Trip to the Rocky Mountains. 


MALARIA, ACCORDING TO THE NEW 


RESEARCHES. By Professor ANGELO CELLI, Director of the Institute of 
Hygiene, University of Rome. Translated from the Second Italian Edition 
by JOHN JOSEPH EYRE, M.R.C.P., L.R.C.S. Irel., D.P.H. Cambridge. With an 
Introduction by Dr. PATRICK MANSON, Medical Adviser to the Colonial 
Office. With 3 Maps and 40 Illustrations, 8vo, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL SURVEY OF PRE-CHRISTIAN 


EDUCATION. By 5S. 8S. LAURIE, A.M., LL.D. Professor of the Institutesand 
History of Education in the University ot LEdivburgh. Second and Cheaper 
Edition, Revised, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRIMITIVE SAINTS AND THE SEE 


OF ROME. By F. W. PcLurr, of the Society of St. John the Evangelist, 
Cowley. With an Introduction by EpwarbD, LORD BISHOP OF LINCOLN. 
Third Edition, Revised and Enlarged, 8vo, 16s. net. 
1*,* This new edition is to @ large extent a new book, containing more than 
trice as much matter as there was in the original work published in 1893, some 
considerable portions of the old lectures having been rewritten. In this new 
edition special notice has been taken of all the moretmportant arguments brought 








bt 


Sorward by the late Dr. Luke Ltivington in his » Primitive Church and the See of 
eter.” 


THE STORY OF DR. PUSEY’S LIFE. By 


the Author of “Charles Lowder.” With Frontisplece, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 
*,* This Life is not an abridgment of Dr. Liddon’s work, but an entirely 


LIFE OF FATHER GOREH. By C. E 
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JOSEPH CONRAD'S NEW STORY, « 
LORD JIM. A Tale. : 
By Josepu ConraD, Author of * The Nieger of the Nareicos.” : 
> An Outcast of the Islands,” * Tales of Varest,"ker C Neural, = 
és, [ October 154, ’ E 
THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. . 

HOW WE ESCAPED FROM PpRg. 
TORIA. By Captain A. Hatpane, D.S.O., 2nd Battalion : 

Gordon Highlanders. With 3 Portraits and 2 Plans of the 
Staats Model School, Pretoria, 1s. a “ 
“As exciting as anything in Dumas.” —S) vectator. P 
maa Cristo,’ my Baronite has not come upon abything more : 
“ A wonderful story of pluck and endurance.”—Pilot, ‘ 
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$.8.J.E., Student of Christ Church, Oxford. “With Portrait, crown 8v0, ds. Corps, Agent to the Governor-General and Chief Commissj = 
*.* The subject of this Memoir was a Brahmin who took English Orders. for Baluchistan, late Agent to the Governor-General of India y 
DIFFERENT CONCEPTIONS OF PRIEST and Her Britannic Majesty’s Consul-General for Khuragan and 
: ' xX a Sistan. With Map and 25 Illustrations and Portraits, in 1 yo! 
HOOD AND SACRIFICE: a Report of a Conference held at Oxford, Decem- demy 8vo rl sdiatel a 
ber 13th and 14th, 1899. Edited by W. SaANDAY, D.D., LL.D., Lady Margaret . 5 L£mmediately, 
Professor of Divinity and Canon of Christ Church. 8vo, 7s. 61. 
The following are the names of those who attended the Conference :— RE-ISSUE OF SIR EDWARD HAMLEY'’S STANDARD WORK. 
The Rev. F. W. PULLER (Society of | The Rev. E. R. BERNARD (Salisbury) W. 
St. John the Evangelist, Cowley St. | The Rev. W. SANDAY, D.D. (Oxford). THE \ OPERATIONS OF AR 
_ John) ‘ ees The Rev. A. M. FAIRBAIRN, D.D. Explained and Illustrated. By General Sir E. B. Haytry, x 
The Rev. BR. C. MOBERLEY, D.D./ | (Oxford), - 2. K.C.B., K.C.M.G. Second Impression of Fifth Edition, with 
(Oxiord ). |The Rev. 8. D. F. SALMOND, D.D. M 1 Plans. s ll 4to, 30s ' 
The Rev. C. GORE, D.D. (Westminster).! (Aberdeen). Maps anc ans, small dto, dUs. 
The Rev. H. 5. HOLLAND (st. Paul's). | The Rev. W. T. DAVISON (Hands- The Work is also issued in Two Parts. Part I. embraces Sections L-III. These 
The Rev. C. G. LANG (Portsea). __ worth), _ ; three sections of the work have been specially selected for the Army Exawinations, 
The = Archdeacon WILSON (Roch- | The _ aor, G. &. BARRETT, D.D. | Part II. contaius Sections IV. to VI. Part I. Small 4to, lus. 6d. “Part II. Small 
dale». (Norwich), 4.0, 21s. 
The Rev. H. E.RYLE, D.D. (Cambridge). | The Rev. P. T. FORSYTH (Cambridge). * s 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES A 
MANUALS OF CATHOLIC PHILOSOPHY "i 
™ P, 
(STONYDURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES.) THE UTTERMOST FARTHING. 
: cae 3s By B. Pati NeuMAN, Author of “The Interpreter’s House, Zz 
PSYCHOLOGY pe Em pirical and Rational. By “ The Supplanter,’ * A Villain of Parts.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
MICHAEL MAHER, S.J., Professor of Mental Philosophy at Stonyhurst College ; This clever and decidedly original story....A narrative of remarkabis E 
Examiner for the Diploma in Teaching of the Royal University of Ireland. | dramatic quality.”"—Dar’y Chromtele. 
Fourth Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged, crown 8vo, 65. 6d. “Unlike many novelists, Mr. Neuman has a story to tell, and, unlike many inore 
he knows ed to tell it....The reader will fad himself held in the novelist’s 
. grasp until the very end.”—-Avnr7. H 
FICTION. «A book that is worth beginning—once begun it will be read to the end.” 
NEW VOLUME OF THE “SILVER LIBRARY.” —Black and Whitt. . 
THE HEART OF PRINCESS OSRA, By a nesting 2S EIR 
Axcironxy Hope. With 9 Tilustrations by John Williamson. New and ahaha ta: ee ipa - 
caper Issue, crown 8vo0, 5s. 6d. ’ is be 
Ee en ms A KING’S PAWN: a Romance. 
° . : zs By HAMILTON DgatmMonD. Author of “A J s Age,” T 
EDMUND FULLESTON; or, The Family Evil) PEE tny Wulision a2, Crown Sue Ge. [Ready Ostohor tt 
Genius. By B. B. WEST, Author cf “Half Hours with the Millionaires,” &c. gene, oe ee Pe ore ee ie : 
Crown 8v0, 6s. x 
LONGMANS, GREEN, and CO., London, New York, and Bombay. FRE NCH COOKERY FOR 
THE NATIONAL REVIEW. ENGLISH HOMES. 
. % Crown Svo, limp cloth, 2s. 6d.; also in limp leather. coloured 
Edited by L. i MAXSE. edges, 3s. l Immediately. ¢ 
OCTOBER, 1909. 
FPISODES OF THE MONTH. I 
THE GERMAN DANGER IN THE Fan East. By &. 
ELeCTORS AND THE Navy. By C. McL. MeHardy. HINTS ON HOCKEY. A 
A PLEA YORK THE CONTROL OF CHINA. By Captain F. E, Younghusband, By FRANK DE LIsLeE Soxuseé. English International Team, T 
___Author of “ The Heart of a Continent. 1897, 1898, 1899, 1900. With Diacrams, crown 8vo. ls 
VATICAN AND QUIRINAL. By Richard Bagot. See ee See ee > §, cr = 
GUNERAL WOLFE’s LETTERS. By Miss Godley. Mr. Solbé ranges over pretty nearly the whole field with a satisfactory result. 
THE OXFORD UNDERGRADUATE. By H. Brodrick. There is no padding, and there ane no words wasted ....1t is perbaps becanse it 's - 
AMERICAN AFFaIRs. By A. Maurice Low. | so short and to the polnt—the best book of the kind we have seen.” 
THE INVESTOR'S OPPORTUNITY. By W. R. Lawson. | —St. James's Gazette. 
GuOst-BERKEFT. By Miss Jane Barlow. } ee ue - ear Z 
Tur ROMAN Cal HOLL HIERARCHY IN AUSTRALIA. By An English Catholic. | e fhe ss See ah men lee eee — = == ¢ at a - 
GREATER BRITAIN. Pescrieee eae ous PB VIR D es eee ere 
Price 28. 6d. E 
London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand. WILLIAM BLACEWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London 
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TEXT-BOOKS FOR THE OXFORD AND CAMBRIDGE LOCAL EXAMINATIONS, THE OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE | SCHOOLS EXAMINATIONS, LONDON UNIVERSITY, AND COLLEGE OF 
PRECEPTORS EXAMINATIONS. 











LATIN. 


MILLAN'S ELEMENTARY LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. By Rey. 
ena KIN and L. LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARIES. By Prof. C. D. 
” YoxcE. Each sold separately, 3s. 6d. + or complete, 7s. 6d. 
CHILLY LATIN COURSE. By 4. M. Coox, MA, and W.E. P. PANTIN. 
Ma NST PART. 3s. 6d.; SECOND PART, 48. 64. 
1 MA aes SHORTER LATIN COURSE: being an Abridgment of Mac 
lane Latin grag FIRST PART, ls. 6d.; KEY, 4s. 6d. net. SECOND 
EY, 4s. 6d. net. 
TIN PHRASE BOOK, Translated by H. W. AUDEN, M.A. ‘i 6d. 
veRNERS LATIN WAR. By Rev. JOHN BOND, M.A., and Rev. A. &. 
A. 4s. 6d. 
ar and Vocabulary. BOOK IV. By CLEMENT BRYANS, M.A. 
"1s. 6d. BOOK V. By C. COLBECK, M.A. Is. 6d. BOOK VI. By C. CoLBECK 


aceite CATILINE ORATIONS. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Litt.D. 2s. 6d. | 
PRO ROSCIO AMERINO. . Edited.by E. H. Tonos 3k 2s. 60. 
— be — With Notes and Vocabulary by E. S. SUCCKBURGH, 


pomobre “R00KS I. and II. With, fee and Vocabulary by W. WELCH, 
and C. G. DUFFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6 

nonace. —ODES. BOOKS I. IIL, and fy. With Notes and Vocabulary by T. 
E. PaGF, M.A. Is. 6d. each. Edited by the same, 2s. each. 

_— The ODES and EPODES. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. - 5s. ‘Epodes separately, 2s. 
~ eee and ARS POETICA. Edited by A. S. WILKINS, Lie D. -5& 

LIVY. BOOK V. With Notes and Vocabulary by M. ALFORD. Is. 6 

_— BOOK XXI. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. éipes Wk: and 
J.E. MELHUISH, M.Ay_ Is. 6d. 

«— BOOK XXII. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. W. W. Capes, M.A., and 
J.E. MELHUISH, M.A. _Is. 6d. 

PH.EDRUS.—FABLES. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 


s, 6d. 
—Stvor, — With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. A. S. WALPOLE, 
eau. MS CATILINA. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. G. H. NALL, M.A. 


Bren CATIA INA. Edited by ©. MERIVALE, D.D. 25. 

-— BELLUM CATULIN#. Edited by A. M. CoOK, M.A. 2s, 6d. 

TACITUS.—The HISTORIES. Edited by A. D, GODLEY, M.A. BOOKS I. and 
Il. 38.64. BOOKSIIL-V. 3s, 6d. 

TERENCE.-ADELPHOE. Bditéd by Prof.S.G. ASHMORE. 3s. 6d. 

— ~ HAUTON TIMORUMENOS, Edited by E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
With Translation, 3s. 6d. 

VIRGIL.—NEID. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. &. 
WALPOLE, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK I. By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. BOOK II. 
Ry T. E. PaGE, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK VI. By T. E. PaGr, M.A. ls. 60. 
BOOK IX. By-Rev. H. M. STEPUENSON, M.A. Is.6d. BOOK X. By &S. G. 
OWEN, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK XI. By T. E. PaGe, M.A. 1s.6d. BOOK AIL. 
By T. E. PAGE, M.A. 1s. 6d. 


GREEK. 


MACMILLAN’S GREEK COURSE. Edited by the Rev. W.GUNION RUTHER- 
FORD, M.A., LL.D., Head-Master of Westminster. 
FIRST GREEK GRAMMAR. By the Rev. W. GUNION RUTHERFCRD, M.A., 
LL.D. ACCIDENCE, 2s. SYNTAX, 2s. Together, 3s. 6d. 
FASY EXERCISES in GREEK ACCIDENCE. By H.G. UNDERHILI, M.A} 28. 
SECOND GREEK EXERCISE BOOK. By Rev. W. A. HEARD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
EASY EXERCISES on the FIRST GREEK SYNTAX. By the Kev. G. H. 
NALL, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
me MILLAN’S GREE Seana. With Notes, Vocabulary, and Exercises by 
H. Cotsox, M.A, 

An TNTRODE CTION to GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By H. PitTMAy, 
MA. 2s. 6d, KEY, ds. 

PASSAGES for GREEK TRANSLATION for LOWER FORMS. By G. H. 
PEACOCK, M.A., and E. W. W. BELL, M.A. Is. 6d. 

ASCHYLUS. —. PERS. Edited by A. O. PRICKARD, M.A. 2s. 6d. 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS. With Notes and Vocabulary by Rev. H. M. 
STEPHENSON, M.A. Is. 6d 

EURIPIDES. — With Notes and Vocabulary. ALCESTIS. By Rev. M. A. 
BAYFIELD, M.A. 1Is.6d. MEDEA. By Rev. M. A. BAYFIELD, #L A. Is. 6c, 
HECUBA. By Rev. J. BoND, M.A., and Rev. A.38..W AU POLE, M.A. Is. 6d. 
ANDROMACHE. Edited by A. R. F. Hysuor, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

HOMER.—ILIAD. Edited by W. LEAF, Litt.D., and Rev, aL A. BAYFIELD, M.A. 
BOOKS XTIL-XXIV. 4s. 

~——ILIAD. BOOKS IL, IX., XI, XVI, XXIV. The STORY of ACHILLES. 
Edited by J. H. PRATT, M.A., and WALTER LEAF, Litt.D. 4s. 

PLATO.-CRITO and PHDO. (Ce. Ivii. to end) Edited by Prof. C. H. 
KEENE, MLA. 28.6d. 

~— EUTHYPHRO, With Introduction and Notes by C. E. GRAVES, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

ae ae APOLOGY, CRITO and PHEDO. Translated by F. J 
WURCH. 2s. 6d. net. 

THUCYDIDES. BOOKS VI. and VII. Edited by Rev. PERCIVAL Frost, M.A. 
With Map. 3s. ¢d. 

~— BOOK VI. Edited by E. C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

— BOOK VII. Edited by E.C. MARCHANT, M.A. 3s. 6d. 

AENOPHON.—ANABASIS. With Notes and Vocabulary. BOOK I. By Rev. A. 
8. WALPOLE, M.A: Is.6d. BOOK T. With Exercises by E. A. WELLS. M.A. 
le. 6d. BOOK II. By Rev. A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. Is. 6d.. BOOK III. By 
Rey.G. H, NALL, M.A. Is.6d. BOOK V. By Rev.G.H.NALL, M.A. Is. 6d. 








DIVINITY. 


§T. LUKE'S Heya Greek Text, with Introduction and Notes by Rev. J. 
Bonp, M.A. 
the GOSPEL ACCORDING toST. MATTHEW. The Greek Test, with Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Rev. A. SLOMAN. _2s, 6d. 
An INTRODU! CTION tothe CREEDS. Py Rev.G. F. MACLEAR,D.D. 8s. 4d. 
The Ac 7 the APOSTLES. The Greek Text, with Notes by T. E. Pace, M.A. 


— The AUTHORISED VERSION. With Notes by T. E. PAGE, M.A., and Rev 
A.S. WALPOLE, M.A. 2s. 6d. 

EPISTLE TO THE COL OSSIANS. By Rev. G. W. GARROD. . 3s. net. 

FIRS? EPISTLE TO THE THESSALONIANS. By Rev. G. W. GARROD. 
2s. 6d. net. 





SCIENCE. 


ELEMENTARY GENERAL SCIENCE. By A. T. StwoNs, B.Se., and L. M 
JONES, B.Sc. 3s. 6d. (Adapted to the London Matriculation Course.) 


ENGLISH. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR, PAST and PRESENT. By J.C. NESTIELD, MA. 4s. 6d. 
KEY, 2s. 6d. net. 

ae of ENGLISH GRAMMAR and COMPOSITION. 2s. 6d. KEY, 

OUTLINE 7 "ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By J.C. NESFIELD, M.A. 1s. 6d. 

(Specially adapted for the Preliminary and Junior Local Exams.) 

WORD-BUILDING and COMPOSITION. ByS. Woop. Vol. I.,1& Vol. FI., 2s. 

A FIRST BOOK in WRITING ENGLISH. By E. H. Lewis, Ph.D. 3s. 6d. 

A FIRST MANUAL of COMPOSITION. By Prof. E.H. LEWIs. 3s. 6d. 

| A ey HISTORY of ENGLISH LITERATURE. By Prof. G: Sarstspcrr. 

§. OC 

| BURKE.- REFLECTIONS on the FRENCH REVOLUTION. With Introduction 
and Notes by F.G. SELBY, M.A. 5s 

BYRON.—CHILDE HAROLD'S s PILGRIMAGE. Edited by Prof. E. FE. Morris 
CANTOS HiLandIV. 1s. 9 

CHILDREN’S TREASURY - LYRICAL POETRY. Selected by F. T. PAu- 
GRAVE. PartI. ls. 

MACATULAY.—LAYS of ANCIENT ROME: With Introduction and Notes br 
W. T. WEBB, M.A. 1s. 9d. (Contains the Prophecy of Capys, Ivry, and The 
Armada.) 

MILTON—PARADISE LOST. BOOKS III. and IV. With Introduction and 
Notes by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 1s. 3d. each ; sewed, Is. cach. 

—_ of ENGLAND. A Selection of English Patriotic Poetry. With Notes 

H. B. GEORGE, M.A., and A. SIDGWICK, M.A. 2s. 6d 

sc mi —The LAY of the LAST MINSTREL. With Introduction and Notes by 
G. H. STUART, M.A., and E. H. Euulor, B.A. CANTOS I. to HL, 1s. 3d.; 
sewed, Is. 

—— MARMION. With Introduction and Notes by M. MACMILLAN, B.A. 38.3 
sewed, 2s. 6d. 

SHAKESPEARE. With Introduction and Notes by K. DEIGHTON. AS YOU 
LIKEIT. 1s.9d. HAMLET, 2s. 6d.; sewed, 2s. HENRY V. 1s. 9d. MER- 
CHANT of VENICE. ls. 9d. 

SPENSER.—The FAERIF QUEENE. BOOK I. With Introduction and Notes 
by H. M. PERCIVAL, M.A. 3s.; sewed, 2s. 6d. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN. 


CORNEILLE.—Le CID. Edited by G. E. Fasnacut. 1s. 

MERIMEE.—COLOMBA. Fadited by G. BE. FASNACHT. 2s. 

MOLIERE.—Le MALADE IMAGINAIRE. Edited by G.E. Fassacat. 18. 4d. 

VOLTAIRE.—CHARLES XII. Edited by G. E. FASNACHT. 38. 6d. 

The STUDY of FRENCH ACCORDING to the BEST and NEWEST SYSTEMS. 
By A. F. EUGENE and H. E. DURIAUX. 3s. 6d. EXERCISE-BOOKS, in 
Eight Books, 6d. each. 

MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH COURSF. By G. FE. Fasnacnar. 
FIRST YEAR, > yg Th Exercises to First Year, ls. SECOND 
YEAR, 2s. THIRD YEAR, 2s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 

MAC MILLAN’ S PROGRESSIVE FRENCH READERS. By the same. FIRST 
YEAR, 2s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 2 

MAC MILLAN’ S FRENCH COMPOSITION. By the same. PART I, 2s. 64. 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. PART IL, 5s. KEY, 5s. net. 

KROEH'’S FRENCH COURSE. A Threé-Year Preparatory Course. By C. M. 
Kroen, A.M. FIRST YEAR, 3s. 6d. SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. THIRD 
YEAR, 4s. 

SELECTIONS of FRENCH IDIOMS for ENGLISH READERS. By Madams 
Pu. Puan. With a Preface by F. F. ROGET. 3s. 6d. 

An ABRIDGED FRENCH GRAMMAR for SCHOOLS. By G. E. Fasnacur. 
2s. 6d. 

A COMPENDIOUS DICTIONARY of the FRENCH LANGUAGE. By Prof. 
ALFRED ELWALL and GUSTAVE MAssoy. 3s. 6d. 

GOETHE.-EGMONT. Edited by S. Primer, Ph.D: 3s. 6d. 

—— HERMANN und DOROTHEA. With Introduction and Notes by J. T. 
HATFIELD. 3s. 64. 

A GERMAN PRIMER. By OTTOSIEPMANN. 3s.6d. KEY, 3s. 6d. net. 
MACMILLAN’S PROGRESSIVE GERMAN COURSE. By G. E. FasNacut. 
FIRST YEAR. ls. 6d, SECOND YEAR, 3s. 6d. KEYS, 4s. 6d. net each. 
ed a LAN’S PROC GRESSIV E GERMAN READERS. By the same. FIRST 

EAR, 2s. 6d. 

MAC MILL JAN'S GERMAN COMPOSITION. By the same. PART I., 2s. 64 
KEY, 4s. 6d. net. 

A COMPENDIOUS GERMAN and ENGLISH DICTION —_ By Prof. WHITNEY 
and A. H. EDGREN. 5s. GERMAN-ENGLISH, 3s. 6d. 

COMMERCIAL GERMAN. By 7 F.C. Sx C. SMITH. 3s. 8. 6d. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY. 


ELIZABETH. BvE.& ESLY. 2s. 6d. 

A FIRST SKETCH of. ENGL ISH HISTORY. PART I., 419-1307. PART IT, 
1307-1689. PART III, 1689-1895. By E. J. MATHEW, M.A. 23. each. Com- 
ete, 3s. 6d. 

AP RIME R of ENGLISH HISTORY. By A.B. BUCKLEY. 18 

A HISTORY of ENGLAND. By A.B. BUCKLEY. 35s. 

HISTORY of ENGLAND. By EDITH THOMPSON. 2s. 6d. 

ANALYSIS of ENGLISH HISTORY. By Prof. T. F. Torr. 1s. 

A SHORT HISTORY of the ENGLISH PEOPLE. By J. R.Grers. LL.D. &s. 6d, 
Also in Four Parts, with Analysis. 58. each. PART I. 607-1265. PART IL, 
1265-1540. PART IIL, 1540-1689. PART LV.. 1660-1873. 

A HISTORY of ROME for BEGINNERS. By E.S. SHUCKBURGH, M.A. 3s. 61. 

A HISTORY of ROME. By E.S. SHOCKBURGH, M.A. §&s. 64. 

The HISTORY of ROME. By T. MOMMSEN. Abridged for Schools by C. BRrays 
and F.J. R. HENDY. 7s. 6d 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of ROME aE agg dn roy, D.D. 1s. 

A PRIMER of the HISTORY of GRE ECE Bre . A. FYFFF, M.A. 1s 

HISTORY of GREECE to the DEATH of ALEXANDER theGREAT. By J.B. 
Bury, M.A. &s. 6d. 

HISTORY of GREECE. By Prof. A.HouM. Authorised Translation Revised by 
F. CLARKE, M.A. 4vols. Vols. L-IIL., 6s. net each. Vol. IV., 7s. 6d. net. 

COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By E.C. K.GONNER, M.A. 3s. 

A SHORT GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLANDS. By Joun Ricnoarp 

GREEN, LL.D., and A.S.GREEN. With Maps, 3s. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of the BRITISH ISLES. By Sir A.GEIKIE. Is. 

The ELEMENTARY SCHOOL ATLAS. By J. egg te eye Is. 

CLASS-ROOK of GEOGRAPHY. By Cc. B. CLARKE. 2s. 6d.; ed, 2s 

CLASS-BOOK of GENERAL GEOGRAPHY H.R. g thy Ss. 6d. 

GEOGRAPHY of EUROPF. By J. SimMer, M.A. 2s 

ELEMENTARY GEOGRAPHY of the BR ITISH. | COLONIES. By GEORGE M. 
Dawson, LL.D., and A. SUTHERLAND, M.A. 25, 
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Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Company 


have the pleasure to announce the forthcoming publication by them. in conjunc- 


tion with ‘‘THE TIMES,’’ of— 
@he Tinesy HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA, 1899-1900, 


*,* This History, which has been in course of preparation for many montha, will be written by several of the Special Correspondents of 
« The Times” in South Africa and hy other well-known authorities, and will he Edited by Mr. L.8. AMER r. Fellow of All Souls, Oxford 


The Work will be profusely Illustrated with Photogravure Portraits by the Rembrandt Intaglio Process, by 


Mavs and Battle Plans. IT WILL BE IN FIVE ROYAL 8vo VOLUMES (each volume equal in every respect to a work sold at 
a yulnea). and, FOR A LIMITED PERIOD ONLY, orders will be accepted for the complete set of five volumes at £2 12s. 64. net 
the set. When the subscription list is closed the price will be raised to at least £3 2s. 6a. net the set. Subscription orders can only bs 
taken on the terms of the printed order form. which, with a detailed prospectus, can be had of Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. 
St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, London, who will also forward prospectuses. showcards, and trade terms to booksellers. : 

This Library Work, written to meet the acknowledged want of an authoritative and full History of the War, cannot fail to mect 
with a hearty reception from many thousands of readers all over the world. 

H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES subscribed for the First Copy. and already thousands of pounds have been received from sub. 
scribers wishing to avail themselves of the offer of the whole set of five handsome volumes for £2 12s. 6d. 

THE SUBSCRIPTION LIST MAY BE CLOSED AT ANY MOMENT. 


























Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co. have also the pleasure to announce the 
Approaching Completion of their 
GREAT HISTORY OF THE ROYAL NAVY. 


They have just published Vol. V., and Vol. VI., completing the work, is well advanced. 
After Vol. I. was published, Captain MAHAN (the Historian of “Sea Power”’) wrote to Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston and Co., saying :-~ 
** You have a tremendous undertaking in hand, and I wish you all the success your nation ought to give you as a matter of patriotism.” 


Vo". V. NOW READY. In six handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. each net. 
Each volume is complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for Sets or for Separate 


Volumes. 
THE ROYAL NAVY FROM The Contributors.—The present work, in the preparation of which Mr. LAIRD CLOWES is being assisted 


by Sir CLEMENTS MARKHAM, K.C.B., P.R.G.S.; Captain A. T. MAHAN, U.S.N.; Mr. H. W. WILsoy, Author 





THE EARLIEST TIMES of “Irotelads in Action’; Mr. THEODORE ROOSEVELT, Mr. CARR LAUGHTON, and many other competent 
writers, aims at being a trustworthy and, as far as space allows, a complete history, from the earliest times to 
the present. 
TO THE PRESENT . CONTENTS. Volume V. 
. Including the last War with France, Trafalgar, and the last War with America. 
CHAPTER XXXVIII.—Civil History of the Royal Navy, 1803-1815. Appendix to Chapter XXXVIIL, List 
By WM. LAIRD CLOWES. of Flag Officers Promoted, 1803-1815. 


CHAPTER XXXIN.—Military History of the Royal Navy, 1803-1815, Major Operations. x 
CHAPTER XL.—Military History of the Royal Navy, 1803-1815, Minor Operations. 





Illustrated by Photogravure Portraits, 4 ? 
ot s coe and Pictures Appendix te Chapters XXXIX., XL., and XLT. :— : 
pS, ore (a) List of H.M. Ships taken, lost, &c. : (b) French losses ; (c) Spanish losses ; (7) Dutch losses; (¢) Danish 
taken from contemporary and authentic losses: (f) Russian losses ; (7) Turkish losses; (/») United States losses. ; 
sources. INDEX. 


The TIMES, in reviewing Vol. IV., says:—‘‘ This great History of the Navy abundantly fulfils its promise; it is an admirable and 
indispensable work.” 


In the press for publication in October :—- 
CAPTAIN MAHAN’S “STORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH AFRICA.” 


In 1 vol. crown Svo, cloth extra, with Map, 10s. 6d. net. 
*,* This Work on the War in South Africa by the great American historian will unquestionably prove of the deepest interest to English readers. 
“Captain Mahan is a born historian.”—Datly News. 








The FIRST EDITION having been entirely sold out in 4 few days, a SECOND is in preparation of that unique Work, 
a ~ e 
SAILING ALONE AROUND THE WORLD. By Captain Josaua Stocum. Being 
a Personal Narrative of the Experiences of the Sloop ‘Spray’ on her Single-Handed Voyage of 46,000 Miles. With 63 Illustrations, cr. 8vo, cloth extra, 8s. 6d. net. 
In the Datly Telegraph, September &th, Sir EDWIN ARNOLD writes :—“ Everybody who loves the ocean, or likes to hear about it ; everybody who sets high valna 
upon gallant, fearless deeds ; everybody who rejoices to see the triumphs of manhood over solitude, danger, and death itself, should, and must, read this wonderful 
story of resolute adventure. I do not hesitate to call it the most extraordinary book, in its way, ever published.” 


AN OLD MAN’S HOLIDAYS. NEW WORK OF FICTION BY FRANK SAVILE. | FAMOUS NOVELS OF 
By THE AMATEUR ANGLER, THE BLESSING OF ESAU: THE SEA. 


| One Guinea net 
| 








Author of “On a Sunshine Holiday,” “By Meadow A Romance of the Marchlands. 
Stream,” “ Days in Dovedale,” &<. ' OR THE SET IN A CASE. 
and Stream,” * Days in Dovedale,” & NEW WORK BY JULES VERNE. | FOR THE SET I Sat rc 
With 16 Llustrations, feap. 8vo, cloth extra, 2¢. net. Crswnmaze | 1. THE TWO ADMIRALS. BY Bw TER. 
: | 2, THE GREEN HAND. By GeorceE CurP_es. 


A SPECIAL EDITION, limited to 259 Copies, for very fully Illustrated, cloth extra, 68. | 3. TOM CRINGLE’S LOG. By MicHaeL Scotr. 
England and America, printed on Van Gelder’s 4, MIDSHIPMAN EASY. By Captain Marryat. 
Hand-made Paper. The Illustrations in this Edition THE WILL of an ECCENTRIC | 5. MOBY DICK. By HERMAN MELVILLE. 
printed on thick Japanese paper. Price 6s. net By JULES VERNE. | 6. THE WRECK OF THE ‘GROSVENOR.’ By 

LL. 


[Ready next werk. [Ready next week, 





V. CLARK RUSSE 





Ready shortly, A SUPERB WORK, large 4to, £3 13s. 6d. net. 


VAN DYCK. 50 Full-page Photogravures from the Most Celebrated Paintings of Van 


Dyck. Selected (by permission of the Authorities) from the 300 Paintings exhibited from August to October, 1899. at Antwerp. under the auspices of bis 
Majesty the King and the Belgian Government, in celebration of the three hundredth anniversaryiof the birth of Van Dyck. The Pictures were collected from 
all parts for this Exhibition. among the contributors being her Majesty the Queen, the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of Westminster, &c. Each of the Photo- 
gravures will be accompanied by two pages of descriptive text by Mr. MAX ROOSES, Conservateur du Musée Piantin-Moretus, and will be printed in superb 
style on Dutch Hand-made Paper. Thus the volume will contain 20 pages of Introductory matter, 100 pages of Descriptive Text, and 50 beautifully executed 
Photogravures. The size will be large 4to, and the binding half-parchment, cloth sides, in a new and perfectly original Design by a Dutch Artist. 





In handsome 4to vols., cloth extra, about 300 pages, each £2 2s. net. Vol. I. published in 1898. Vol. II. in 1899. Vol. III. now ready. 


DUTCH PAINTERS OF THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. Edited by 


MAX ROOSES, Curator of the Plantin-Moretus Museum, Antwerp. Translated by F. KNOWLES. With Biographical Notices. The Text of each volume con- 
tains over 200 Illustrations, besides 6 Etchings by Philip Zilcken,6 Photogravure Plates, and 12 Half-tone Full-page Plates. Illustrated Prospectus sent on 


application. 
*,* A Sixteen-Page List of Messrs. S. L., M. and Co.’s Announcements can be had post-free. 


London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET. EC. ae 
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Loudon : Printed by Love & WYMAN (Limited) at Nos, 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by JouN BAKER for the “SpEcTaToR ” (Limited) at 
Leis Office, No. 1 Wellington Sircet, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middlesex, Saturday, September 29th, 1900. 











